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THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF EUROPE. 


France—which has long aspired to be the leader of the civil- 
ized world, inliterature, civilization, refinement, manners and 
fashions ; whose language is almost universal, and whose mil- 
liners prescribe laws to the ladies—ms Ly be almost said to have 
murdered liberty in its cradle. By the example she presented 
in the first revolution, and by the excesses then committed, she 
caused humanity to shudder at its very name; by the propa- 
gation of a farrago of disorganizing principles calculated to 
uproot the entire system of social organization, and associa- 
ting them with the hallowed name of freedom, she rallied 
against it all who had rights or property to lose ; and now, by 
having again volunt: arily prostituted herself to the embraces 
of despotism, she has exhibited an example to Europe and 
the world, more discouraging to nations, more fatal to their 
hopes of freedom, than that of her first revolution. Even the 
people of the United States, who have hitherto cordially sym- 
pathized in every step that seemed to br ing her nearer to that 
shrine at which she had offered up such bloody sacrifices, 
now view her as a wayward, capricious child, that either 
knows not what it wants, or is too flighty and unpurp osed to 
pursue it steadily, or to grasp it when within reach. 

But who shall elai aim the right to do as they please in things 
which concern themselves alone, if not nations? As citizens 
of the United States, holding that every people has a right to 
choose its own form of governme nt, we cannot de ny this r ight 
to France: and if we believed that Napoleon the Third had 
really been chosen by the free voice of the French people, 
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however we might be mortified and amazed, we would say at 
once they had a right to become slaves if they wished to be 
slaves. But we consider the election of Louis Napoleon a 
farce. At the very moment that election took place, nearly 
one third of the departments of France were in such a state 
of disaffection that they were occupied by a military force de- 
voted to the purposes of the Imperial candidate ; and can it be 
supposed that an election could be free under such circumstan- 
ces, or that, if it were, the departments thus in a state of siege 
would have voted almost unanimouslyfor the man to whom they 
were so disaffected, that it was necessary to coerce them into 
submission by a military force? The idea is monstrous, in- 
credible ; and the conclusion must be, that these people, if they 
voted at all, were coerced or overawed in the exercise of the 
right of suffrage. There was but one candidate permitted, and 
even if they h 1ad freely exercised that right, it was ‘“‘ Hopson’s 
choice,” that or none. It is, however, assumed that the na- 
tion is satisfied; and if so, we would not, if we could, disturb 
its repose. 

But here, too, we are incredulous. We donot believe the 
nation is satisfied. But this we can never know except by an 
open outbreak of the people. The Press in France is not only 
muzzled, but choked, and the voice of the people smothered. 
The free expression of opinion on the part of one is followed 
by sequestration, fine, and imprisonment, and the outburst 
of popular feeling is sedition and treason. In this state of 
things the Emperor of France will, without doubt, be the most 
adored of sovereigns, and the people the most loy al and de- 
voted of slaves. They can no longer compl: in, and in future 
must give expression to their feelings in that mode which 
is said to speak louder than words. We shall probably see 
no more clouds in thesky until the scorching lightning flashes 
forth, and the blast of the whirlwind comes. 

Those who believe they have as yet seen any more than 
what Talleyrand aptly called “the beginning of the end,” 
may live to see many other acts of that drama, the first of 
which opened in the New World in 1776; and those who 

calmly and dispassionately contemplate the present social and 
political state of Europe cannot, we think, fail to perceive that 
the elements of great radical changes are fermenting in her 
bosom. The principles asserted in the American Declaration 
of Independence were not merely limited tostates, but extended 
to individuals ; and while vindicating the independence of one, 
they established the rights of the other. They were social as 
well as political, and involved within them a radical change 
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in that system of social organization which had separated men 
of the same race and color from each other , giving to one 
class rights which were to be inalienable, and placing the 
other under disqualifications equally perpetual. 

These principles are daily spreading throughout Europe, 
and acquiring new force from the spectacle exhibited of the 
consequences of their practical application in the United 
States. They may be trodden under foot, but cannot be 
crushed to death; they may be subdued, but cannot be an- 
nihilated. They are innate in the heart of man, and con- 
stitute a part of his very nature. The materials on which 
they act, so far from being exhausted, are every day accumu- 
lating, and must inevitably produce a crisis, when the physi- 

cal powers of nations will be arrayed against the artificial 
vigor of hireling soldiers and standing armies. What the 
result will be, de spends not on people or armies, but the Lord 
of Hosts. We ourselves earnestly hope, though humbly, 
that the great and final contest will yet result in the triumph 
of the young and vigorous spirit of freedom born and 
nursed in the New World, over the portentous phantom of 
despotic- power which has so long stalked rough-shod over 
the Old. 

That the spirit of freedom is still abroad in Europe is quite 
certain. The peoplecan no longer live quietly under a despot- 
ism, though they may not yet be qualified for the enjoyment of: 
liberty. But this, though a strong, is not, we think, a decisive 
argument in favor of keeping them in a condition which for- 
ever precludes them from becoming so. This would render 
all improvement impossible ; and as well might we attempt to 
educate children by preventing them from going to school, as to 
prepare men for the enjoyment of liberty ‘by keeping them in 
chains. They must learn to be free, as they learn everything 
else, by example, experience, reflection, and, we may add, 
by suffering. 

Sut, however this may be, a multitude of pregnant indica- 
tions, continually manifesting themselves, serve to show that 
the blood offered up at the shrine of liberty during the French 
Revolution has not been shed in vain. Liberty, like religion, 
must have its martyrs. The Reformation of the Church cost 
its millions, and the reformation of States cannot be accom- 
plished without great sacrifices. Such seems to be the dis- 
pensation of Providence. For every good we enjoy we pay 
the price; and saving the gift of life, ‘there is nothing bene- 
ficial bestowed on us without equivalent. To enjoy the bless- 
ings of the future, we must, in some measure, sacrifice the 
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resent ; and a happy old age can only be attained by a youth 
of self-denial. Unless the sovereigns of Europe voluntarily 
acquiesce in the demands of the people for ponsti itutional goy- 
ernment, they will, assuredly, entail on themselves and their 
successors—if they ever have any—a burden of increasing 
cares and anxieties, for which an imperial diadem is no re- 
compense, and, finally, become victims in exiles, or, at a 
only reign over serfs. Thus the Emperor of Austria, by 
encroaching on the ancient national rights of Nilsaeias: has 
converted eight or > millions of once loyal subjects into so 
many discontented slaves 

The triumph, not of hireling soldiers, but of the peasantry of 
Austria, Prussia, and the minor states of Germany, over these 
invaders, their armies could not withstand, gave them, for the 
first time, an insight into their irresistible might, when armed, 
and acting in concert, under the powerful impulse of patriot- 
ism. They fought for their country, not for their kings ; not 
in gratitude for past, but in anticipation of future benefits. 
They were promised constitutional governments, one branch 
of which was to be based on representation, which promises 
have either been superciliously evaded or treacherousby denied. 
They asked for a share in the power of the states which they 
had thus protected with their blood, and were answered by 
the bayonet. In a few instances, indeed, they were deluded 
with the shadow of freedom, and permitted to send represen- 
tatives to legislative bodies, without the power of legislation, 
since they could not even debate a law which had not been 
first proposed by the Sovereign. 

In short, they found themselves grossly deceived, and from 
the period in which the Congress of Vienna, as was boasted, 
restored peace to Europe, by robbing Peter to pay Paul, and 
without taking any effectual measures to cancel the obliga- 
tion which the sovereigns owed to the people who saved e ir 
thrones, a deep fee ling of jus st indignation has pervs ided the 
masses of Germany, Prussia, and Italy. That attachment 
to their rulers, which had been awakened by promised bene- 
fits, has been replaced by hatred of their oppressors, and con- 
tempt for their want of faith. At the same time, the accumu- 


lation of national debts, and national burdens, even in time of 


profound peace, every day adds to their sufferings and dis- 
content, and increases their disaffection. Affairs are coming 
toacrisis. Despotism, undisguised and uncontrolled, has been 
proclaimed in Germany; that great confederation of states 
fais been dissolved by imperial edicts; the Emperor of Aus- 
tria has become Emperor of Germany, and the ancient rights 
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of the minor states have been, in a great measure, absorbed 
by impe rial usur pation. 

The abuses of European governments, which have been ac- 
cumulating for ages, have at length extinguished the senti- 
ment of loy: alty, except in the breasts of those who fatten on 
the spoils of the pe yple, and weakened, if not destroyed, all 
attachment to that native soil which no longer affords bread 
to their mouths or see ae to their rights. They are flocking 
to the United States by hundreds of thousands, allured by an 
attraction as irresistibl as that of the needle to the pole. 
Germany especially is foatigg the most valuable portion of her 
pe ople, who leave behind only those who want the means of emi- 
grating, or who are destitute of the energy and vigor of mind 
for such an ente rprise. Not only this, but both governments 
and rulers are bee ming objec ts of ridicule and contempt 
wherever the Public Press retains the slightest vestige of 
freedom. They are caricatured, laughed at, and despised, as 
well as hated. Their power may still exist under protection 
of the bayonet, but their authority is daily undermined by the 
absence of all th: at personal re spect, that habitual deference, 
which is one of the great pill: urs of royalty that would other wise 
depend alone on corruption and force. Not even despotism can 
survive contempt. Nero himself might have continued to 
reign, had he not turned fiddler, and excited the laughter of 
Rome. 

tis becoming every day more evident, that kings can no 
loner riot in that freedom of will, that ¢ apricious wilfal- 
ness, which they have for ages indulged in governing their 
subjec ts, even with the aid of standing armies. The nations 
of Europe will not forever submit to be robbed of the neces- 
saries of life to pay soldiers for oppressing them, unless they 
have be ‘Come ne degri ded to be de sper ate, We hold it to 
be impossible for any government on earth, however despotic 
and powerful, “e ng to sustain itself, in opposition to the opin- 
ions and feelings of its subjects. If these are arrayed against 
it, its foundations are laid in the sand. It has no substantial 
basis, and will either gradually moulder away, or perish by a 
sudden crash that will scatter its fragments to the winds. The 
monarchs of Europe never committed a ereater error than in 
adopting the opinion that their interests and those of the peo- 
ple were not only separate but antagonistical. By doing so, 
they converted their diadems into crowns of thorns, and laid 
the foundation for their certain overthrow. At this moment 
loyalty is no part of the popular creed. It is, in a great mea- 
sure, confined to the aristocracies, whose very being is insepa- 
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rably intertwined with the existence of the monarch ; High 
Church dignitaries equally dependent, or those who aspire to 
succeed them ; pensioners, and civil officers ; soldiers who fight 
for pay ; and to a small class of upstart money-mongers, who 
aspire to aristocracy, or who think it genteel to ape their supe- 
riors. 

Another infallible sy mptom ofap yproaching dissolution, not 
only of the political but social system of Europe, is seen in the 
rapid increase of that coolness, if not dislike, which is sup- 
posed by many to be the natural and inevitable result of the 
relative position of what are called the higher and lower orders. 
We ourselves are rather inclined to trace it, on the part of 
the latter, to that assumption of superiority, and that abuse of 

the power which wealth and station confer, and which is too 
often exhibited in the deportment and conduct of the rich to- 

wards the poor. There is no stronger tie among men than 
that of mutual benefits; and if the wealthy landlord or em- 

loyer were to govern his conduet by the recollection of what 
18 undoubtedly the fact, that he depends solely, for all the en- 
joyments his riches confer, on the labors of the very men 
whom he affects to despise, we are very apt to believe the two 
classes, instead of forming opposite interests in the state, 
would ‘live together in the utmost social harmony. 

The writers of England who have enlisted in the cause of 
aristocracy often reproach the laboring classes for che rishing 
this feeling of dislike towards their superiors, considering the 
vast sums contributed to the poor-rates, the liberal subserip- 
tions of the wealthy patricians, and the unwearied efforts of 
philanthropists to ameliorate their moral condition. But 
there is a mode of relieving poor people that will make them 
hate you. A gift unace ompanied by kindness is an insult; 
and charity, in order to awaken gratitude, should be el lothed 
in smiles or tears. Besides, a people not altogether debased 
require something better than alms. They are ambitious of 
becoming independent of these by their own honest exertions, 
and to occupy a position among their fellow-creatures where 
it will not be necessary to become paupers to escape starva- 
tion. Even the people of England, degraded and demoralized 
as they are by generations of pauperism, are not yet quite so 
base as to prefer a poor-house to a cottage, however humble, 
or extorted charity to liberal wages. 

This is not the way to win the hearts of the poor. It only 

makes them unwilling slaves to the power that gives them 
bread; and hence all observant travellers in England have 
noticed the abject deference, the cringing servility of the lower 
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orders towards the higher, most especially the titled nobility. 
The southern slave approaches his master without fear, and 
looks him full in the face; but the freeborn Englishman 
crouches before his lord, and, like the slave, is more proud of 
the wealth and dignity of his superior than sensible of his own 
inferiority. We ourselves have occasionally had English ser- 
vants who brought recommendations from noblemen they had 
served, and it was amusing to see the airs of superiority they 
assumed over the plebeians of the kitchen, and to hear them 
dilating on the splendors of his lordship, without being con- 
scious that they only increased their own insignificance. 

The English poor fawn on the rich, and hate them. Inde- 
pendently of the causes just referred to, the contrast of 
unbounded luxury and dazzling splendor with squalid pov- 
erty is painfully humiliating to that latent feeling of pride 
which often survives the lowest stage of degradation. No- 
thing can soothe or alleviate it but kindness and condescension 
on the part of wealth and station, since Providence hath de- 
creed that, as the social virtues are the great bonds of society, 
they should be invariably rewarded by the good-will of all 
those on whom they are exercised. This is not, however, the 

olicy or practice of the rich towards the poor of England. 

hey have, by their influence, procured the passage of p game- 
laws, by which they are subjected to grievous pené alties for 
knocking down a hare or a partridge, though it should be in 
the extremity of hunger, or to relieve a starving family. They 
have enclosed vast tracts of common lands, in many ways 
beneficial to the people, and appropriated them to their purpo- 
ses ; and they have, by their influence, restricted the little in- 
dulgences, amusements, and recreations of the people, such as 
they had been accustomed to for ages past, by laws which, 
while bearing hard on the poor, left the rich their full sw ing 
of indulgence. 

If such is the case in England, it is still more so on the conti- 
nent of Europe, where, with the exception of France, some 
of the worst features of the old feudal system are still preserv- 
ed, and every foot of land, and every product of the earth, may 
be said to be monopolized by the privileged orders. In some 
countries, the people are not allowed to bake their own bread ; 
in others, they must buy their meat from a special butcher at 
a specif ified price ; and in others, even acorns are amonopoly. 
In short, they are crimped and cribbed in everything. The 
veriest slave of the most rigid master of the South 
would revolt at the petty tyrannical restrictions imposed on 
the subjects of those monarchs, and the serfs of those nobles, 
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who pretend to commiserate his fate. The condition of these 
oppressed people may be judged of from the fact that me Vy 
envy even those of E ‘ngland, and believe them to be free by 
comparison. 

This unfriendly, if not hostile feeling of the lower orders of 
the people of Europe towards the higher, is therefore not 
a groundless, unprovoked antipathy. ‘The result is natural 
and inevitable, and indicates no depravity. It may be called 
instinctive; for even children and animals recoil from those 
who treat them with unkindness. It originatesin causes which 
everywhere, and at all times, produce the same cons« quences ; 
and it will be greatly aggravated when the lowerorders begin 
to comprehend that this impassable chasm, which yawns be- 
tween them and their oppressors, is the work of man, not of 
his Maker. When, on one hand, is seen a aes an exceed- 
ing small portion of a community or nation, generation after 
generation, revelling in superfluous wealth, and enjoying all 
the luxuries of boundless prodigality, aieiaee anied by a here- 
ditary pre-eminence over the mighty million, independently 
of all moral, physical, or inte Heetual qualities, and which can- 
not be forfeited by any of the follies, faults, or weaknesses that 
reduce other men to poverty, insignificance, and contempt ; 
and when they see, on the other hand, masses of human bei ‘Ings 
of the same race, and the same color, condemned, without any 
fault of their own, to hereditary, hard, unremitting labor, re- 
munerated only by ceaseless privation,—when they see and 
feel all this, the contrast cannot but become more painful, and 
the feeling it awakens more bitterly humiliating. 

These poor people will not be satisfied by being told that 
such i inequalities are the price of national glory, and insepa- 
rable from a state of extreme civilization and refinement. 
They will not inquire whether they are, or are not, essential 
to eminence’ in science, arts, and literature: to the erection 
of splendid palaces and churches; to the penaliveeinin of ca- 
nals and rail- roads, or the perfection of steam-engines and 
spinning-jennies. Nor will they question themselves as to 
the comparative happiness of those who have fodd without 
appetite, and those who have appetite without food. While 
they see the rich clinging to their wealth as the source of all 
their enjoyments, and recoiling from sharing even a small 
portion with them, it is useless to attempt to persuade men 
that the lot of the poor is on an equali ty with that of the 
wealthy, as res pects the general diffusion of hap piness. They 
will not believe it. They will envy the rich, and envy is but an- 
other name for hatred. They are very poor, and, if you please, 
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very ignorant and debased. Yet, with all their ignorance, 
they can tell where the shoe pinches, though they may not be 
expert cobblers. It cannot be denied that they are a sort of 
rational beings, and as such, it is difficult to convince them 
that the h lap piness of one man, though he bea king or a 
bishop, is of more weight in the scale of justice and humanity, 
than that of thousands, nay, millions, of their fellow-creatures. 

In the United States, there is as yet no hereditary dislike or 
hostility between the rich and the poor, because neither pov- 
erty nor riches are entailed from generation to generation. 
Neither are there any artificial obste icles placed in the way of 
industry and economy. They are left to their natural opera- 
tion,and rewarded by their ni viural results, and the conse uence 
is that there is no such thing as hereditary poverty in this 

country, except among the free Negroes. By far the larger 
portion of our rich men began the world poor ; and not a small 
portion of our poor are the descendants of the rich. One goes 
in at the small end of the horn, and comes out at the big one, 
the other vice versa. There is, therefore, no permanent ri- 

valry or antipathy between the rich and the poor of the United 
States, because the y know not how soon they may change 
places with each other. At the worst, it is only the rivalry of 
a single generation. The poor man does not« lesire to de eprive 
his rich neighbor of the advantages he may possess, because 
he looks forward to one day becoming rich himself. To 
change the property of this country does not require a vio- 
lent revolution. It is going on imperceptibly, without any 
internal convulsion, and it is not necessar y to overthrow the 
state in order that the poor man may come in for his share of 
the spoils. We, therefore, consider this government as at 
this moment based on a more sure and permanent foundation 
than any other in the world. Nothing but fanaticism, in the 
shape of abolition, can bring about its overthrow. But tore- 
turn to our subject. 

Nor is there any love lost between the two antagonist in- 
terests into which Europe is divided so unequally. The pri- 
vileged orders are not more cordially disposed towards the 
base vulgar, as they consider those who gain a ph by 
honest labor. Where polished manners are considered a sub- 
stitute for correct morals, and the mode of doing a thing of 
more consequence than the thing itself, the former becomes 
the great standard by which men are estimated; and he who 
makes an awkward bow, enters a room ungracefully, eats 
with a knife instead of a silver fork, carries dirt on his boots, 
or is deficient in the manceuvres of a dinner-table or evening 
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party, is very apt to be considered an inferior being, by all 
those who are adepts in such grave mysteries. Dress, too, 
like manners, makes the man who, according to the sage phi. 
losopher, Martinus Scriblerus, is the mere appendage; and the 
poor are very apt to be out of fashion. Last, comes the aris- 
tocratic foot, hand, and ear, which, like the long nails of the 
Chinese, are indisputable marks of high blo ,d and_breed- 
ing. In all these, the laboring class is sadly deficient. Thus, 
tho ugh the rich and noble in E ngland are sometimes chari- 
table to the poor, especially when a subscription-list is headed 
by the Queen, it is by no means certain that the giver is actu- 
ated by kindly feelings, or that the receiver will be grateful. 
The best bond of amity is mutual good offices, and the best 
of all charity is that of rewarding labor with the full value of 
its exertions. Charity may ennoble the giver, but not the 
receiver; and in the whole course of our re: ding and experi- 
ence, we have never met with a nation of beggars and pau- 
pers, that was not a nation of rogues and slaves 
To screw men down to what is delicately called the miné- 
mum—in other words, the wages of starvation by inches, and 
then make up a portion of the deficiency by charity, is one 
of the most certain modes of debasing a people; and so far 
from awakening grateful feelings, renders the poor victims of 
this ambidexter system, for the most part, incapable of grati- 
tude or any other virtue. On the contrary, he who receives 
the proper ‘equivalent for his labor—by which we mes in what 
will suffice for the decent support of his family—feels himself 
under no obligation, because he has earned his reward. He 
has given the full e juivalent, and so far the parties are equal. 
This is the only sure, and at the same time salutary influence 
that produces a harmonious coéperation of the different orders 
of society, by giving to every man what is justly his due— 
labor to one, reward tothe other. This constitutes the strong- 
est ligament of society, the great principle of attraction which 
regulates the moral, as well as material world, and prevents 
the different classes of mankind from crushing each other. 
Even savages recognize the obligation of mutual benefits. 
It is related, that, in the early stage of the partial subjugation 
of New Mexico by the Spaniards, one of them was taken pris- 
oner by the Comanches, who were about to put him to death 
in their usual barbarous manner, when he managed by signs 
to make them understand that he could teach them some thing 
very useful. Accordingly they released him from his bonds, 
when he showed them how to manage the horses which they 
had now captured for the first time. The savages were 80 
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delighted with this new acquisition, that they adopted him, 
and he, in process of time, became the head chief of the tribe. 

That the privileged orders of England, and the continent of 
Europe, have little if any of what is familiarly called fellow- 
feeling with the laboring classes, is sufficiently evident from 
the horror with which they recoil from all connection of blood, 
as well as all social intercourse on equal terms, at the moment 
they are denouncing the people of the United States for de- 
clining to amalgamate with slaves of a different race, color 
and phy sical organization. Nothing but money, that universal 
leveller in modern times, can bring them into ‘alliance or in- 
tercourse with the vulgar millionaire. This dispensation—not 
of the Pope, but Plutus—has however been extremely fortu- 

nate for the nobility of England, many of whom would proba- 
bly be now on the parish, had not they or their ancestors con- 
descended to wed a city heiress, and’ al recruit their finan- 
ees with the spoils of some eminent tallow-chandler, pork- 
butcher, or shaver of bonds, bills, and notes of hand. 

In addition to these causes of alienation, there is another, 
acting most powerfully on that distaste to "the people, which 
is an invariable characteristic of aristocracy. The people are 
becoming too formidable to be any longer despised. They 
are beginning to be feared. The many are gradually acquir- 
ing a perception of their power, and the sense of individual 
weakness has been superseded by the consciousness of com- 
bined strength. That scorn of the people which is the invari- 
able indication of a bad government, and which had become 
one of the heir-looms of aristocracy, is rapidly giving place 
to an increasing apprehension of their power, and a jealousy 
of their will. The privileged orders anticipate an approach- 
ing struggle between the past and the present, which is to de- 
cide the : aspect of the future, and settle the question, whether 
the living or the dead are to govern. Thus the relative posi- 
tion of the few and the many is changing, and that feeling of 
hereditary inferiority, which heretofore cowed the latter into 
submission, i is now transferred to the former, since, however 
its individual members may challenge a superiority, they can- 
not but be sensible of aggregate we: akness. 

They begin to cower under the potency of the popular feel- 
ing, and are seeking protection behind the bayonets of hire- 
ling soldiers, and the bludgeons of a hireling police. Thus 
the aristocracy and the people, —those who inherit all, and 
those who inherit nothing,—so far from being mutual elements 
of strength to European “nations, are now at issue in what will 
probably, before it ends, become a bloody struggle, which is 
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only postponed by the interposition of standing armies, now 
the only peace officers. All these great states are now virtu- 
ally nothing more than military despotisms. They are not 
based on love, but fear, and their only cement is force. 

It is sufficiently evident, that a long ne of oppres- 
sion has alienated a great portion of the people of Europe, 
and destroyed all.attachment to their governments. It is 
true that the people have not as yet risen in mass, for there 
is always a large class of every nation, not absolutely crushed 
by an Oriental despotism, averse to war and violence, and 
who are content to remain quiet under every privation except 
that of food. These can only be stimulated to action by starv- 
ation, and require merely to be fed. But there is a smaller 
class of daring and adventurous spirits, that always takes the 
lead, and often makes that easy which was before deemed 
impossible. Europe ¢ bounds in these, and it also abounds in 
materials for them to act upon. This fact is fully recognized 
in the fears of Russia and Austria, with regard to the Hunga- 
rian exiles, and in their earnest requisitions on Turkey, Eng- 
land, Switzerland and Belgium, for the expulsion of all exiles 
from their territories. Still more palpably is it evinced in 
their jealousy of the press, and the efforts to suppress all free- 
dom of opinion. They seem to be aware of the precarious 
state of Europe, and that a newspaper can overthrow their em- 
pires. Such an apprehension can only originate in a convic- 
tion that they contain a mass of combustibles which only 
requires a spark to set it in flames. 

The necessity of great standing armies to enforce obedience 
is sufficient evidence that a large portion of the people of Eu- 
rope are disaffected to their governments, and, if they had the 
power, would either change or overthrow them. To this, how- 
ever, strange as it may appear, Russia, though an almost east- 
ern despotism, is an exception. The Russians are unquestion- 
ably loyal to the present Emperor; but this feeling originates 
not so much in attachment to his person, or a feeling of patri- 


otism, as from religious bigotry. The ty ople identify their 
government with their religion, and have been taught to be- 
lieve them inseparable. The ‘y are exc add ly ignorant, and 


excessively bigoted,* and are fully assured that a change in 
one would inevitably bring about the downfall of the other. 
Thus bigotry supplies the place of patriotism, and all desire 
of liberty is superseded by apprehensions for the safety of the 
church. So long as this state of things continues, we look 
upon the government of Russia as the most stable in Europe 


* See Erman’s Travels in Russia and Siberia, 
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With this exception, the vast standing armies, maintained 
at the expense of the people, are rather for r the purpose of pre- 
serving internal eee Sg and order,* than for defence 
against extern: il enemies. ‘At atime when E urope is stag- 
gering under a debt of more than sixteen hundred millions of 
pounds sterling, and not yet recovered from the exhaustion 
of the wars growing out of the French revolution, nearly two 
millions of soldiers are quartered on the people, under pre- 
tence of preserving the balance of Europe, which no longer 
exists, but in reality to awe the people into quiet, enforce their 
submission, or suppress every effort for reform. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are annually wrested from the people or 

raised by loans, for whic h they are responsible, and the interest 
of which they must pay, for the purpose of hiring soldiers, 
whose bayonets are oftener pointed against thems selv es than 
their enemies, and thus the same instrument is employed to 
rob them of their rights and their bread. 

Previous to the last revolution that exiled James the Se- 
cond, which gave a terrible blow to legitimacy, and which is 
hailed by English writers as the era of their freedom— 
standing armies in time of peace were unknown in England, 
and we recollect no instance in the history of that country, 
where Parliament could be induced to make ap propris ations 
for their support, except in cases of actual or antic ne ated war. 
A general peace was always the signe! for paying off and dis- 
banding the army. But the era of British rb Sa was that 
of banks, loans and st: anding armies, which were all born at 
the same time, and of the same brood. The bank purchase d 
a charter by bribing re government with a loan, which was 
the commencement of a system of borrowing, that has ever 
since enabled it to baer up a great military establishment 
at all times. The example has been followed in all parts 
of Europe, and at this moment, Sweden and Switzerland 
are the only two countries, in that quarter, free from the 
burden of a public debt, and the intolerable nuisance of a 
great standing army. 

The good people of England were not so enlightened at the 


* “The old jealousies of which it” (a standing army) “was the object, no 
longer exist, and there can be no doubt that the est fab lishment of a properly 
trained military force is not only indispensable to guaranty the national in- 
de spendence from hostile attac k, but that it is the re force that can be¢ up loyed 
to maintain internal tranquillity and order.”—MeCulloe h’s Geoers ay hieal Di ‘tion- 
ary—Art., British Empire. This is eivil government with a vengeane Yet 
we quote from the American edition, which professes to have been “ a dapte “d 
to the condition and wants of the United States.” Does the learned editor 
think they want a great standing army? 
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period of the only successful struggle they ever made for free- 
dom, as they are now, and would never have submitted to 
pay some forty millions of dollars annually, to maintain a great 
standing army in time of peace, to subjugate themselves Ig- 
norant as they may have been, they were wise enough to know 
that it is the very worst, the most pernicious and “di ingerous 
instrument, ever forged by the perverted ingenuity of man for 
his own subjection. ” They ce never have stor yped to carry 
on their shoulders a burden of forty additional millions, to 
keep up a great body of soldiers, whose principal business 
was to enforce laws they themselves deemed oppressive and 
unjust, disperse their meetings, called for the purpose of pe- 
titioning for a redress of grievances, and shoot them down 
like dogs, at the command ‘of ev ery petty officer, sanctioned 
by the authority of every petty magistrate. 

However this may be, since the system of drawing drafts 
on posterity has become the settled policy of E uropean gov- 
ernments, a fund can almost always be raised by placing = 
public credit in the market, for sale to the highest bidder, for 
the support of standing armies, and direct taxes are only re- 

quired to pay the interest. Itis the business of posterity, the 
great pack-horse of the world, to pay the principal, if it is 
ever paid. The great maxim of modern despotism is, that, in 

order to govern nations, it is necessary to make them slaves. 
The bayonet is found much more effectual than the defunct 
feeling ‘of loyalty, in preserving “internal tranquillity and or- 
der,’ ‘and that which, i in ages of ignorance, was considered an 
instrument of national defence or agerandizement, has be- 
come one of national oppression. 

It cannot be denied th at the bayonet is a most potent agent 
in repressing popular discontent; but inasmuch as all govern- 
ments are supposed to be civil institutions intended e xpressly 
to restrain the domination of force, their dependence for sup- 

ort on force alone seems somewhat of a paradox, which can 
only be solved in two ways: either the people must be too ig- 
norant, turbulent, and vicious, to be governed by laws, or their 
government so oppressive as not to deserve a v oluntary obe- 
dience. But history teaches us by innumerable examples, 
that nothing is more common than for despotism to be pulled 
down through the same instrument by which it is sustained, 
and that thrones su yported by hirelings are erected on ‘4 
foundation of sand. Without resorting to the hackneyed ex- 
ample of the Preetorian Guards, the instances are so numerous 
that they constitute a general rule. There is scarcely any- 
thing more certain, than that he, who depends on force alone, 
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will one day be its victim. There is another view of the sub- 
ject equally important. When the people see and feel them- 
selves governed by force alone, they very naturally conclude 
they have a right to resist by force, and that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Ifthe government cannot 
depend on the authority of the civil power, why should the 
people pay any respect to an imbecile nonentity? They will 
be prone to follow the example, and, when strong enough, re- 
pel foree by force. There is no more certain mode of destroy- 
ing all respect for the laws, than that of employing a military 
force in their execution; and, in our opinion, when a govern- 
ment cannot sustain itself at home, without a habitual re- 
sort to military force, the sooner its existence is terminated 
the better. The two parties to the compact can’t keep the 
peace, and had better sue for a divorce. 

In addition to this wide-spread discontent and uneasiness of 
the masses of Europe, and the revolutionary leaven ferment- 
ing in its bosom, there are other causes of discontent among 
people and rulers, arising out of the territorial distributions 
made by the Congress of Vienna, which have ever since cre- 
ated great dissatisfaction. The old balance of power, which 
had for ages been a fruitful source of bloodshed, and a capital 
cloak for ambition, was completely overthrown by the con- 
quests of de oe and the hypocritical attempt to restore it 
ended in each of the “ high contracting parties,” helping them- 
selves and their friends to the lion’s share. The secondary 
and smaller states, which had heretofore been considered as 
make-weights in the balance of Europe, could offer no effect- 
ual resistance to the concentrated power which directed this 
division of the spoils, and were obliged unwillingly to acqui- 
esce in what they could not approve. Thus a basis was laid 
for future contention, by taking from one and giving unsatis- 
factory equivalents, or none at all. Integral portions of states 
were dismembered, and distant provinces, inhabited by dis- 
tinct, often hostile races, speaking a different language, profess- 
ing a different faith, and discordant in habits, manners, and pre- 
judices, were patched together, and materials which, far from 
ona any natural affinity, were little less than antipathies, 
fused into union with each other. 

Prussia was dismembered at home to receive indemnity 
abroad. Bavaria was dissatisfied with the cession she was 
obliged to make to Austria. Denmark was deprived of Nor- 
way, which was given to Sweden, as an equivalent for far 
more valuable possessions ceded to Russia on the Baltic. The 
Netherlands were united under one sovereign. Holland lost 
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every vestige of its ancient freedom. Austria was reinstated 
with a population of 28,000,000, of which upwards of 18,000,000 
were Italians, Poles, Hungarians, &c., to whom Austria 
was an object of hereditary abhorrence. Venice ceased to be 
an independent state, and Italy was little more than a fief of 
the imperial crown of Germany. Russia obtained all Finland, 
dismembered from Sweden, together with a great part of Po- 
land; and England, with most magnanimous disinterested- 
less, Was content with securing to herself almost all the colo- 
nies and commerce of E ‘Urope, ‘together with all the maritime 
positions, enabling her to realize the boast of Sir George Simp- 
son, namely, that of “commanding all the highways ‘and by- 
ways of the « ocean, and all its inlets.’ 

Thus the old balance of E uurope was restored by overthrow- 
ing it entirely, and reducing the weaker states to more than 
their original insignificance. Europe was parcelled out like 
a conqueret d countr y, and placed under the guardianship of the 
“high contracting powers.” Finally, religion itself became 
the guaranty of those robberies committed under the name 
of restitution, through the medium of “ The Holy Alliance 
which announced its creed in the following sublime declara- 
tion: 

* Agr ae to the words of the Holy Seriptures, which 
command all men to love each other as brethren, to remain 
united in the indissoluble bonds of true brotherly love ; always 
to assist one another; to govern their subjects as parents ; to 
maintain religion, peace, and justice: They consider them- 
selves as members of one Christian family, commissioned by 
Providence to govern one Christian family. They call on all 
powers, who acknowledge similar princip les, to join this holy 
alliance,” &e., &e. 

This holy alliance, consisting o f Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, had just finished the partit ion of Poland, and was reeking 
with the blood of that unhappy country. Had not religion 
80 na n been prostituted to the purposes of ambition, fraud, 
and rapacity, the world might have wondered at this bare- 
faced hypocrisy. As it was, it was only langhed at and de- 
spised, at least in the Uni ited States, though, in truth, it was 
no laughing matter. The covert views of this holy alliance 
are still cherished, and acted upon, and are, in almost all re- 


spects, similar to those adopted by England under the guise of 


universal philanthropy, for precisely the same purpose, that 
of deceiving and subjugating mankind. 

Many other causes, which we have not space to enumerate, 
conspire to menace the tranquillity of Europe, and convert the 


— 
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diadem of kings into a crown of thorns. Enough has, how- 
ever, been adduced, toshow that the thrones of that quarter 
are not founded on a rock. In the apparent quiet calm the 
storm is brewing. Disaffection, instead of being on the wane, 
is increasing through the very means adopted for its suppres- 
sion. ‘To stop the mouths of men, and interdict their thoughts, 
is neither to quell their passions nor unnerve their hands. Whe- 
ther the discontented masses of Europe will be eventually able 
to rise to their proper ri ank in the scale of human nature by 

stern and manly resistance to the military despotism pre- 
we ed for them, or gradually descend to the level of the peo- 
ple of Asia, is a problem to be solved only by time. If they 
fall much lower, they will be in great danger of never rising 
again, except through that long series of vicissitudes which 
sometimes changes refinement into barbarism, and savages 
into civilized men. Nations, like individuals, rise and fall, 
flourish and decay. Let no one dream he has seen the e nd 
of this mortal struggle in Europe. 

The es and fall of nations is a part of the system of Prov- 
idence, and in strict accordance with the great attribute of 
Justice, since there is no good reason — a nation should 
continue to enjoy either glory, power, or happiness, after it 
has lost the virtues by which they were acquired. Cowardice, 
corruption, and effeminacy can never preserve what is won 
by courage, hardihood, and perseverance ; physical weakness 
must sovner or later resign what was gained by physical 
strength; and moral degeneracy must never hope to retain 
what was originally the reward of virtue. These are things 
which cannot be regulated by human laws, or human institu- 
tions. Governments grown gray in iniquity, and nations, long 
steeped in : the process of debasement, are difficult patients to 
deal with. One cannot easily be repaired, or a new edifice 
constructed from the rubbish of the old; nor the other become 
at once capable of a rational enjoyment of the benefits of re- 
form. ‘The sinews of these ancient bodies become too rigid 
and inflexible to yield to the friction of discontent ; or, what 


is still mor commonly the case, the constitution is so en- 
feebled by age that the power of renovation is extinguished, 
and even the cure of the disease cannot save the patients from 


speedy dissolution. 

ry . . . 

rhe present political and social state of Europe is unnatu- 
ral and unjust ; capital has become a tyrant and labor its ab- 
ject slave. Money is nowthe great source of national as well as 
individual influence, and hence money has become the uni- 
versal object of pursuit. But its attainment has been placed 
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beyond the reach of labor and economy, by a series of arti- 
ficial restrictions. The laboring classes have been robbed of 
all share of what they themselves created. The disease of 
Europe is abject poverty among the many, rendered more 
acute by the contrast of superfluous wealth in the few. There 
must be a new distribution of the gifts of the Creator, or ter- 
rible will be the consequences to those who obstinately op- 
pose any peaceable mode of bringing it about. The 1: abori ing 
man of Europe is infinitely worse off than the African slave 
of the United States. He does not, like him, partake in the 
prosperity of his employer, for his interests are in direct op- 
position, becaus se they univ ersally te md to decreasing his wages. 
He is equally the slave of the c: upitalist and the government, 
who divide between them all his surplus earnings, and neither 
of which, like the owner of the slave, is bound to provide com- 
fortably for his children in their infancy or himself in old age. 
Between them both, when his energies are exhausted by la- 
bor, privation, disease, or old age, he is ple aced in the poor- 
house in England, where his allowance of food is far less 
than that of a murderer confined in jail.* The philanthro- 
vic sympathizers in the woes of African bondage, and espe- 
cially the benevolent ladies of Stafford House, had better put 
on their « spectt acles and look to this. The white people of Eng- 
land have feelings as well as the black slaves of America, and 
it is not right that the latter should monopolize all their sym- 
pathies. We beseech them to make an effort for the relief of 
the poor seamstresses of London, though they have “+ mis- 
fortune of wearing a white skin—who, as we perceiv e by late 
statements, though laboring from daylight to mi idnight, day 
after day, are, many of them, obliged to barter their most pre- 
cious jewel, to escape dying of hunger within sight of Stafford 
House. We entreat them to bear in mind that charity, where- 
soever it may end, begins at home; and that, however they 
may plume themselves on their late brilliant disp lay in behs lf 
of the American slave, the world will give little ¢ redit to their 
sincerity, when it learns that thousands of their own sex, their 
own race, their own color, and their own country, are suffer- 
ing, under their very eyes, extremities of hunger and priva- 
tion, accompanied by ev ery pang that can rend the heart of 
woman, and every temptation leading to the destruction of 
both body and soul. 
Whatever may be the capacity of European governments 
to sustain the operation of those rough medicines necessary to 


* See British Reports of the Comparative State of Paupers, and Prisoners 
confined in Jail for Felonies. 
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resuscitate the system, or of the people to make good use of 
reform, we think the experiment well worth try ing. The 
former most assuredly do not fulfil the first duty of all good 
ee that of administering to the happiness of the 
mi le, and the latter cannot lose much, for they have nothing 
to lose. The longer these reforms are delayed, the worse it 
will be for both parties, and the sooner the contest is 
decided the better for the people and their kings. The 
history of the first French revolution records in letters of 
blood the terrible consequences of delaying reforms until the 
peop le have become incapable of making a good use of refor- 
mation, and enforces a lesson equally on those who inflict, 
and those who suffer long-continued abuses. To one it teac hes 
the danger of waiting till i impatience becomes a frenzy; to the 
other, the fatal consequences of procrastination. 

Every sincere friend to the welfare of mankind will ear- 
nestly hope that those who preside over the destinies of Eu- 
rope may not, by an obstinate resistance to those salutary re- 
forms which e very long-established government india spensab ly 
requires to keep pace with those changes which time invari- 
ably produces, eventually draw on themselves and their coun- 
try a long series of sore calamities. Governments, like men, 
contain within themselves the seeds of corruption and decay. 
Not one of them can last forever, but all may prolong their 
existence, and render it a blessing to the people, by adapting 
themselves to the progress of the human mind, and to those 
changes which are the moving springs of the great machinery 
ofthe world. Surely itis too much to expect that governments 
will remain the same while everything around them is chang- 
ing. Those monarchs who persist in this belief will be in great 
danger of perishing without the reputation of martyrs. 

Nothing is more certain than that the errors, excesses, and 
crimes of rulers, by causing the miseries of their people, in 
so far weaken the power of the state, and that their offences 
are sure to be punished by their own ‘inevitable consequences. 
And, inasmuch as nations always pay the penalty for the 
faults of those who govern, it seems no more than just that 
these should at least bear a portion of the sufferings they have 
brought down on others. The di: spensation is in strict accord- 
ance with Divine justice. It is the fault of the people if they 
permit themselves to be ill-governed, and the fault of the 
ruler to oppressthem. They should, therefore, share the con- 
sequences between them ; and, for ourselves, we feel no more 
sympathy for the death or exile of a king, than of a cobbler, 
provided they both equally deserve the penalty. There is one 
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thing, at least, in which all men are equal, namely, physical 
suffering. It is no greater, hardship for a monarch to die than 
for one of the meanest of his slaves 

®. The conspiracy of kings against the people of Europe may, 
for the present, succeed by the aid of the bayonet. But the 
bayonet is no stable foundation for Se and of all the 
varieties of government, despotism is the least permanent. It 
is in its nature a government of force or corruption. It reigns 
over the body, not the mind, and is equally opposed to the 
reason and instincts of men. ‘This is exemplified in the his- 
tory of = des spotisms, in the East as in the West. They ex- 
hibit only a series of perpetual commotions and revolutions, 
arising e ther from the discontent of the people, the rapac ity 
of the soldiers, the insurrections of rebellious vassals, the in- 
trigues of courtiers, or the conflicts of different pretenders to 
the crown. From the period in which the Emperors of Rome 
became despotic, their history is, for the most part, one sick- 
ening series of bloody vevitations, Their reigns were almost 


always brief, and they generally perished by the dagger of 


the assassin, or the sword of a successful competitor. The 
people of Italy gradually lost all principle, all feeling of pa- 
triotism, in these perpetu: il struggles, and, finally, the Impe- 
rial Eagle was forced to take flight from the West to the East, 
before the irresistible might of a race of barbarians. 

The history of the Eastern Empire furnishes, if possible, a 
still more str iking exemplification of the fate of power, when 
altogether dependent on standing armies. It is one continued 
succession of despots, whose career presented some of the 
strangest examples of the vicissitudes of life ever exhibited in 
the great drama of the freaks of Fortune, and whose deaths 
almost uniformly sealed with their blood the record of their 
follies, weaknesses, and crimes. With here and there an ex- 
ception, all perished by treachery, conspiracy, or popular in- 
dignation. None ever loved or trusted them, all feared them, 
and they feared all. They lived in perpetual terror and anx- 
iety ; they saw the sword of Damocles forever d: ungling by a 
hair over their heads, and while lording it over millions of 
slaves, were themselves the slaves of fear. 

Should mises be governed for a neoeceiioe or two accord- 

to the maxims of Eastern despotism, the people will gra- 
dually sink into Oriental degradation. Europe will share the 
fate of Asia, and as that quarter of the globe yielded to the 
ascendency of the freer people of the other, so will that other 
be compelle xd to yield the sceptre to the still more free race 
of a new world. The discontents in Europe can only be 
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uelled by concessions, or by crushing the pec ple to the earth 
and destroyi ing the vital pr inciple sof manhood. They will be- 
come ignorant, debauched slaves, and slaves can never cope 
with freemen. But we cannot and will not anticipate this re- 
sult. For the present the people of Europe may be overawed, 
or forced into a temporary quiet. But lethargy is not re- 
pose, nor inaction submission, and, in all probability, they 
will awake only to fall into convulsions. The gloomy apathy 
of despair will vanish at the first gleam of hope ; they will 
flit from one extreme to the other, and what before see med 
impossible, be found easy to ac complis sh. Liberty often sleeps, 
but never dies. We have as yet seen only the beginning 
of this great struggle between the one and the million. There 
is no last act in the great drama of the world, and the con- 
catenation of cause and effect is eternal. 


AAA Annan nnn nnn nnn 


THE AGE OF HUMBUG—THE BOURBON 
QUESTION.* 


Trvty one would be led to suppose, on glancing at contemporary annals, 
and the chronicles of the times, that humbug was the order of the day, and 
that the public credulity kept pace with the march of civilization and_the 
progress of science and the arts. We read, with a complaisant smile of com- 
miseration, those melancholy accounts of delusion and folly, and human 
infirmity, which the records of the dark ages disclose, when knavish priests 
and cunning charlatans were accustomed to practise upon the credulity of an 
ignorant and degraded people—by a profitable merchandise in “holy relies”— 
vending, often at a ruinous price, to the credulous believer, a veritable tooth 
of the holy virgin, a thumb of the apostle Peter, or a great toe of St. Jude, of 
which “holy relics” perhaps a neighboring gibbet had been but recently 
rifled. Alas, poor human nature! is the exclamation which falls with peculiar 
unction from the lips of the enlightened and discriminating reader, as he lays 
aside the narrative. But “poor human nature,” we verily believe, is, at 
bottom, pretty much the same everywhere; and that same enlightened and 
discriminating reader, who scornfully smiles at the credulity of the devotee 
of the dark ages, may perhaps be seen devouring with avidity the pages of 
some green-covered “ monthly,” devoted to the choicest of modern humbugs, 
wherein is demonstrated the astounding fact, that disembodied spirits have no 
better business in the other world, than to be perplexing the weakest brains 
in this, by rapping on floors, ceilings, and tables; or that the heir of the 
Bourbon crown has been recently discovered in the person of a half-breed 
St. Regis Indian. Alas, poor human nature! 

* Have we a Bourbon among us ?—Putnam's Monthly, Feb., 1853. The Bourbon Question.— 
Putnam for April, 1853. Letter of “St. Clair” (Gen. Cass), relative to the claims of Eleazer 


Williams.—N. Y,. Herald, March 21, 1853. Reply of Mr. Hanson to “St. Clair."—N. Y. 
Herald, March 29, 1853, 
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Have we a Bourbon among us? was the somewhat singular question pro- 
pounded and discussed in the February number of Putnam’s Magazine, by a 
Rey. Mr. Hanson, of the Episcopal Church, under the countenance, if not the 
endorsement, of Dr. Hawks. And what if we have? would perhaps be a very 
pertinent inquiry. What does it matter? Whom does it concern? What 
business is it of ours? Cui bono? We have had a Bonaparte and a king of 
Spain among us. We have had one of the younger Bourbons—a genuine, 
dona fide, unquestionable Bourbon, being none other than Louis Philippe him- 
self;—and society was not much agitated at the occurrence, and the world 
went on the same as usual. What, then, if it be true, that, after the lapse of 
more than half a century, the French Dauphin, whose death was satisfac- 
torily proved at the time to the comprehension of every statesman and 
government in Europe, should turn up a living prince among the &t. Regis 
Indians of North America? We are much inclined to the opinion, that the 
peace of the world would not be disturbed thereby, that the crown of Louis 
Napoleon would not be put in jeopardy, and that, altogether, the matter is of 
very little consequence. Not so, however, seem to think the Rev. Mr. 
Williams and the Rev. Mr. Hanson. The magnificent pretensions of the 
former are maintained by the latter, with a warmth and pertinacity worthy 
of a much better cause. And “ Putnam’s Monthly” has chosen to compromise 
its character, and degrade its reputation, by allowing itself to beeome the 
vehicle of imposing upon the public this transparent imposture, and this most 
stupid of all modern humbugs. At first glance we supposed the story a 
third-rate “moon hoax,” got up between the shrewd inventor and the more 
shrewd publisher, for the laudable (as it might seem to them) purpose of in- 
creasing the circulation of that magazine, “consisting entirely of original 
articles, by eminent American writers.” The design seemed to us not unworthy 
the genius of Barnum. But it seems also of a questionable morality, and a 
worse taste, and one not altogether consistent with the high-sounding pre- 
tensions of that periodical, which aspires, as it tells us, to unite “the charae- 
teristics of a popular magazine with the higher and graver qualities of a 
Quarterly Review,” and aims “at the highest excellence in both departments.” 
Mr. Putnam would do much better, we think, to stick to his New-York daguer- 
reotypes and his “Uncle Tomitudes,” to illustrate the lighter characteristics 
of a magazine, by eulogistie rhapsodies on the unparalleled success of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and the grave qualities of a Quarterly Review, by a wilderness 
of staring wood-cuts, representing scenes and buildings in the Empire City, 
all duly and properly labelled,—upon the same principle, we presume, that the 
ambitious painter labelled the figure he had drawn on a tavern sign, “ This is 
a hoss,” to the end that the meanest understanding, and the most untutored 
mind, might not err therein. 

But revenons ad nos moutons—let us come back to our Bourbon. We were 
remarking that the story appeared at first glance a clumsy and ill-contrived 
hoax. It is, however, persisted in, and with a seriousness that leaves no 
room to doubt of the sincerity of belief and credulity of the reverend gentle- 
men who had been made its dupes, and have given it much notoriety. Ina 
letter published in the Herald, under the signature of St. Clair, written, as it 
now appears, by General Cass, who has known this pretended Bourbon for 
thirty years, the whole story is blown to the winds by a conclusive, and, it 
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seems to us, very obvious course of reasoning. Mr. Hanson replies, through 
the same paper, in a rather acrimonious tone, but without meeting the de 
cisive points at issue. In addition to this, we have, in a late “Monthly,” 
another formidable document from the same source, in which Mr. Williams's 
pretensions to the crown of France are maintained on what Mr. Hanson calls 
“the proof” adduced in the case—“ proof” the most incongruous, inconsis- 
tent, and absolutely absurd that could well be imagined, and the greater part 
of which would not be admitted as evidence by the most illiterate justice of 
the peace in the country, in the trial of a matter of five dollars. To sub- 
stantiate this assertion, it is necessary to make but few references, as we 
certainly do not intend to weary the reader with a review of the entire 
evidence and argument of Mr. Hanson. 

Thus, it is pretended that the Dauphin did not die in the temple. His 
death, we believe, has generally been received as an admitted historical fact. 
Most historians, including Thiers and Alison, mention it. His sister, the 
Duchess D’Angouléme, then a prisoner in Paris, speaks of it in her memoirs; 
four surgeons attested it, two of whom recognized the body, and so reported 
to the convention; every court and cabinet in Europe acted upon it as an 
admitted fact in sustaining the pretensions of Louis X VIIL to the crown; and 
that monarch, it is well-known, dated back his reign, with the assent of the 
allied powers, to the period of the Dauphin’s death. And yet Mr. Hanson, in 
reply to the assertion of this well-established historical fact, made by General 
Cass, says, “I have myself shown, I consider conclusively, that the fact is 
not and cannot be established. It is mere ignorance to assert that it is.” Will 
Mr. Hanson tell us how the fact is established that Napoleon died at St. 
Helena, or that other fact, which has been made the subject of grave historic 
doubt, whether there ever was such a person as Napoleon? The Dauphin 
did not die in Paris, says Mr. Hanson, because Genet, in 1818, declared that to 
be his opinion. Genet was in America at the time of the child’s death, and 
subsequently had no means of information, official or otherwise, that was not 
open to every intelligent Frenchman, The Dauphin did not die, because 
Louis XVIII. did not cause masses to be offered for his soul; and yet this 
same Louis XVIII. was placed on the throne as the next heir of Louis XVI, 
and dated back his reign to the time of the Dauphin’s death. The Dauphin 
did not die in Paris, because Talleyrand was at Lake George in 1795, and De 
Joinville came to America in 1841, perhaps for the purpose of seeking Mr. 
Williams ; and yet neither Talleyrand, nor De Joinville’s father, Louis Philippe 
himself, could have better means of information than citizen Genet. Talley- 
rand succeeded in escaping from France, through the good services of Danton, 
in 1792, and went into exile. Louis Philippe deserted with Dumouriez 
about the same time, or a little before, and saved his life by burying himself 
in obscurity in different parts of Europe. Neither of them could have known 
anything about it, except mere vague rumor, nor does it appear that either 
of them ever countenanced the absurd idea that a scrofulous child had been 
secretly brought into the temple to personate the Dauphin and die in his 
stead, the Dauphin himself being secretly abducted. 

The work of M. Beauchesne, lately published in Paris, gives a cireum- 
stantial and detailed account of the Dauphin’s death. The narrative seems to 
be highly colored, dramatic, and decidedly French—sustaining to a biography 
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a similar relation to what Lamartine’s Girondists bears to a history. The 
book was not necessary to corroborate the fact that the Dauphin actually died 
in the temple. Mr. Hanson, in his second article, reviews it with much 
adroitness and ingenuity of argument, and, with the shrewdness of a special 
pleader, laying hold of the minor incongruities of detail, and the slight diserey ” 
ancies in the various accounts of the French officials, as stated by Beauchesne 
draws the startling conclusion that the whole is false. Two men, his keepers 
from March 31, 1795, to the time of his death, June 8, of the same year, Lasne 
and Gomin, attest the fact of the Dauphin’s death. Mr. Hanson has a very 
summary way of disposing of them, namely, that they lied. What induee- 
ment Lasne and Gomin had for falsehood in this matter we are not informed. 
M. Desault attended him from the 6th to the 30th May, but that eminent 
physician died suddenly on the Ist June, or the night previous, and it is be- 
tween this period and the 5th June, when M. Pelletan was appointed his 
medical attendant, that Mr. Hanson thinks the Dauphin may have been ab- 
ducted, and a serofulous child introduced in the temple in his place. This of 
course could not have been done without the consent of his keepers, Lasne 
and Gomin, and of course it is necessary to establish the fact that Lasne and 
Gomin lied. Two eminent physicians, Pelletan and Dumangin, attended the 
two others, they recognized his body after death, and reporte d to the Conven- 
tion that he had died from “the effect of a scrofulous disease of long stand 
ing.” Mr. Hanson does not undertake to dispute the truth of t 
cept so far as to say that the child whom these two eminent surgeons had 


1 
} 


118 ré port, eX- 


attended, and conversed with, for several days, was not the Dauphin. The 
only reasons he assigns for this are, that the manifestations of disease described 
by them are not the same with those described some months before by a 
member of the Convention, and more recently by Desault. 

The whole story of this abduction is too ridiculous and absurd for serious 
refutation. It could not have been, or, if it had been, could not have con 
tinued, a state secret at that period in France. There was no regular and 
organized government in France but the Convention, The Dictatorship of 
Robespierre had passed away; the Directory had not yet been established. If, 
in obedience to the decree of the Convention of 1794, the “Committee of 
Government” had sent the son of Louis out of the territories of the Republic, 
is it possible that the banishment could have remained a secret, and 


especially a secret known subsequently only to Louis Philippe, and a few sub- 


ordinate agents ? 

But it is said that one Belanger was the man who secretly carried th 
Dauphin out of France, and that in 1848, on his death-bed, he confessed that 
he brought him to this country, and placed him among the Indians. Who 
was Belanger? For whom did he act? Was it on behalf of the Committee 
of Government, or in opposition to the Government, and as the adherent of 
the Bourbon family? He must have been employed by some one, have had 
some motive, or acted under some influence. If under the direction or with 
the connivance of the Committee of Government, it is morally impossible t1 
this removal could have been a secret, which was subsequently communicat d 
to Louis Philippe. If as a royalist, and the adherent of the Bourbons, why 
did Belanger not leave him with his uncles, Artois and Louis XVIII, and 
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why bring the poor child to America, and leave him with the Indians? This 
Belanger, we think, must have been an idiot, or he might have made his 
fortune by communicating the knowledge he possessed to some one besides 
Louis Philippe, on the banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena. These 
suggestions, it appears, have not occurred to the simplicity of the Rey. Mr. 
Hanson. One cannot, indeed, refrain from a smile at the earnestness with 
which he presses the point of Belanger’s dying declaration, as a link in the 
chain of evidence. Such a statement, even if proved to have been made by 
this Belanger, could not, in the light of well-established historical facts, be 
regarded as anything else than the incoherent ravings of delirium. But the 
whole story is more than apocryphal; and Mr. Hanson, in attaching the 
slightest importance to it, manifests a most extraordinary credulity, and an 
utter ignorance of the first principles of evidence. In reply to the charge of 
“St. Clair,” that the story of Belanger rests upon Mr. Williams’s statement 
alone, Mr. Hanson says nay, but that a Mr. Kimball states, that the southern 
newspapers of the time stated, that Belanger confessed, on his death-bed, that 
he had earried off the Dauphin. Is not the conclusion, therefore, rational and 
irresistible? Does it not show the discriminating judgment and logical skill 
of the reasoner? We should be glad to know, however, who Kimball is, and 
upon what authority the ‘southern newspapers,” at the time, stated the fact 
alleged. 

To satisfy Mr. Hanson’s doubts on the subject of the Dauphin’s death, we 
feel would be impossible. It is not, he says, and it cannot be proved. 
Granted. Neither can we prove, by such evidence as he requires, the death 
of Montgomery at Quebec, and a thousand other occurrences which have 
been received on the authority of contemporary accounts, and which, as facts, 
have become historical. The certificate of four surgeons who attested his 
death, and reported the same, with the cause thereof, to the Convention, is 
rather better evidence than is required by a life insurance company in our 
day, on the payment of a policy of insurance. We believe it may be safely 
allowed that this is, at least, prima facie evidence of his death, and it becomes, 
therefore, of much more importance to Mr. Hanson’s argument that he should 
prove, even if it be by the merest circumstantial evidence, that the Dauphin 
did not die at the temple, as reported and generally credited at the time, but 
that he was actually carried away and brought to this country. Thus far we 
undertake to say, that not the slightest particle of any testimony whatever 
(apart from Mr. Williams’s own claims and statements, which we intend 
presently to notice) has been adduced, either direct or cireumstantial, tending 
to establish such a fact. There, of course, the controversy should end. Nor 
should a gentleman of character and reputation undertake so lightly, and 
without any probable cause, to make so bold an experiment on the public 
credulity. With the failure to establish this first proposition, everything else 
fails; indeed, the whole thing dwindles down to comparative insignificante, 
and, as matter of evidence and serious argument, is below criticism. The 
letters from Louis Philippe and some others have been received, but have 
been accidentally burned. The two boxes of clothing, with medals of gold, 
silver and copper, have disappeared ; the gold and silver medals were doubt- 
less sold, says Mr. Hanson, by the Indians; but the copper one, being a medal 
struck at the coronation of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, is now in his 
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possession. We merely suggest to Mr. Hanson that it is doubtless the least 
valuable part of the contents of the two lost boxes, as it was probably not 
the only medal struck on that interesting occasion. As to the secrofulous marks 
on the person of Mr. Williams, and his resemblance to the Bourbons, we have 
scarcely a word to say. It may be called, perhaps, a curious coincidence; 
but will any one contradict us when we say that probably a hundred elderly 
gentlemen with scrofulous knees may be found among the twenty-five 
millions of the American people? As to his looks, there seems to be a wide 
difference of opinion. Dr. Hawks asserts positively that he is not an Indian. 
General Cass, who has known him for thirty years, asserts quite as positively 
that no one can doubt his Indian descent, and that there is no decisive feature 
of the Bourbon race about him. The painter, Fagnani, disagrees with 
General Cass, and does see a resemblance to the portraits of Louis XVI. and 
Louis XVIII, while Drs. Kissam and Francis think that, ethnologically, and 
by anatomical examination, “there are no traces of the aboriginal or Indian 
in him.” We are not disposed, of course, to dispute with Drs. Francis and 
Kissam upon a question of ethnology or comparative anatomy, and we there- 
fore barely suggest that both they and General Cass may be right. The latter 
says, that Williams is a half-breed, that is, as we understand it, of European 
ancestry on one side; and, therefore, if ethnologically and anatomically not 
an Indian, the phenomenon may be accounted for on some other hy pothe sis 
than that which makes him the son of Marie Antoinette. The matter, how- 
ever, as well as the ‘“‘ Bourbon look,” is of very little consequence in the 
And Mr. Hanson, leaping over probabilities, and even possibilities, in his 
eagerness to jump at conclusions, sees not only the “Bourbon look,” and “the 
long Austrian lip,” with its expression “of exceeding sweetness, when in 
repose,” but he sees in the person of Mr. Williams ‘the port, and presence 
of an European gentleman of high rank ; a nameless something which I never 
saw, but in persons accustomed to command.” Such is the experience of Mr. 
Hanson, and another link, we presume, in the chain of evidence. Verily the 
blood of the Bourbons must flow in the veins of Eleazer Williams! 

If it be regarded as historically proved that the son of Louis XVI. died ir the 
temple, the question of the id utity of the Dauphin with the Rey, Mr. W illiams 
is of course eff. cetually disposed of. If, on the other hand, it be admitted that 
the death is matter of doubt, or even that Mr. Hanson is right in his theory 
of the substitution of a serofulous child in place of the Dauphin, he is as far 
as ever from raising even a reasonable presumption that his protégé is the 
person he claims to be. Apart from the remarkable disclosures and statements 
of Williams himself, there is, as we have shown, nothing deserving the name 
of evidence to sustain the story, and it would not, as it certainly has not hereto- 
fore, attract any considerable share of the public attention. Stories of let- 
ters burnt, of boxes and medals lost, of newspaper fragments, of what some- 
body had told somebody else, might indeed, for a mom« nt, amuse the eredu- 
lous, but could certainly serve no other purpose. We say there is nothing 
in the story, apart from Williams's recent disclosures, and the authority of Mr. 
Hanson, endorsed by the very respectable name of Dr. Hawks, to clothe it 
with even a decent respectability, or to arrest the attention of the most credu- 
lous portion of the public. This assertion is abundantly sustained by the fact 
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that the tale itself has long been before the publie, and we believe in a variety 
of shapes, and yet nobody has talked about it, nobody believed init, that we can 
hear of, and it seems never to have come under the observation of Mr. Hanson 
himself, until “about two years ago,” when he first encountered it in the 
shape of a “paragraph in the papers.” Mr. Ilanson does not, indeed, seem to 
be well “posted up” in its history, and perhaps he is blissfully unconscious 
that he has been merely revamping an old story, which, either from want of 
interest or want of credibility, has long been abandoned by the original in- 
ventor. We may, perhaps, be furnishing him with new arguments, if not 
with fresh evide nce, by referring him to the publication of H. B. Ely, (a con- 
nection probably of the Nathaniel Ely mentioned by Mr. Williams, ) entitled, 
“History of the Dauphin, son ef Louis XVI, of France.” This work was 
published several years since, but we believe (perhaps from want of a respon- 
sible name to endorse it) made no very great sensation at the time. We find 
it noticed in the July number of the Democratic Review for 1849, with a brief 
which Mr. 
Hanson details with such apparent gusto, including the escape from the 
temple, the story of Belanger, and the astonishing disclosures of the Prince 
de Joinville ; and yet all this created very little sensation in the public mind, 
and for nearly two years it eluded the grasp of even the wonder-loving and 
wonder seeking Mr. Hanson. We copy the paragraph relative to the Prince 








statement of those remarkable facts, and that chain of evidence, 


de Joinville from the article above alluded to. 
“ At the instance of the Citizen King, Prince de Joinville visited Eleazer at 
in 1841, and spent three days with him. What transpired between 


Green Bay, 
It is sufficient to state 


them will probably go down to the grave unknown. 
that overtures were made to him to renounce forever all claim to the throne. The 
proposal was rejected with disdain. De Joinyille received the same answer 
which Artois rendered the ambassador of Napoleon, at Warsaw, on a similar 


errand. “Though J am in poverty, sorrow, and exile, I shall not sacrifice 


my honor.”* 
How much of Mr. Williams’s story may be drawn from these soure 
The cautious Dr. Hawks speaks with certainty, he tells 


sweare 


not prepared to say. 
us, only on two points; first, that Williams is not an Indian; and secondly, 


that he is not able to invent a mass of circumstantial evidence to sustain a fabri- 


cated story. This may very easily be, and we the more readily believe it, since 
it seems the “mass of circumstantial evidence” had already assumed shape 
and form before Mr. Williams fell into the hands of these gentlemen, who, 
“by dint of questioning and cross-questioning,” as Mr. Hanson very naively 
states, drew from him, in detail, the particulars of that remarkable interview 
with the Prince de Joinville. 

A word now in respect to these disclosures and statements of Mr. Williams; 
and this to us is the most repulsive part of the entire case; for to our mind 
it involves the conclusion, either that Williams is an impostor, and Mr. 
Hansen a dupe, or that Mr. Hanson is, unintentionally no doubt, contributing 
to inerease the disease of an infirm mind, and the wanderings of a confirmed 
monomania. If the former, Mr. Hanson has fallen into bad hands; if the 


* “IT could only give to him,” says Williams, in his confession to Mr. Hanson, “the answer 
which De Provence gave to the ambassador of Napoleon, at Warsaw— Though I am in poverty 


and exile, I will not sacrifice my honor.’” 
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latter, we sympathize with Mr. Williams, and would prefer to see him placed 
under the care of doctors of medicine, rather than doctors of divinity. 
Whatever may be the merits of “the mass of circumstantial evidence,” of 
which Dr. Hawks speaks, one thing we venture to assert, not as a fact, but as 


the expression of an opinion, that the disclosure of Mr. Williams does not in 


4 


the least contribute to sustain, but rather to weaken, the “circumstantial 
evidence,” if there be any; for the reason that it exhibits, internally and 
externally, all the marks of a very clumsy invention, and bears upon its face 


that speci sof evidence which leads to the highest moral conviction that it is 
1 


lves of false- 


not and cannot be true. It bears upon its face unmistakable ba 
hood. This proposition, we think, may be freely sustained, not by ri licule, 
which Mr. Hanson very properly contemns, but, if he pleases, by 
argument. The story is not and eannot be true. It is repugnant to known 


facts, to every moral prol ability, to reason, to common sense, to the pri cl} les 


of human nature and action, leaving out of view altogether the full and 





explicit contradiction of the Prince de Joinville, the only person, other than 
Mr. Williams, who ean give direct evidence on the subject. 

What could be Mr. Williams’s motive in forging such a narrative ? asks Mr. 
Hanson. ‘He has no political pretensions.” “He is humble, unasptring, 
simple, devout,” &e. What might have been his motive, if indeed he had one, 
other than such as springs from the workings of an impair d mind, we cannot 
certainly tell. As to his political pretensions, and unaspiring temper, Mr. 
Hanson unfortunately contradicts his own statement, by giving the vague and 


wild dreams of Mr. Williams, in his own language. “The idea of roy aiby 13 








in our minds, and we will never relinquish it,” he says, on one occasion, to 
Mr. Hanson. On anothe : “TT have been in hop s that some movement would be 


¢ 


made in Europe in my favor; but, as you say, the affair must be begun here, 


andI will let the world know all.” Recollect it is Mr. Hanson who gives this 


account of Mr. Williams’s language, which we quote verbatim, the italies being 


our own. One is almost tempted to believe in the insanity of the narrator, 
as well as in that of his subject. This “ European movement” in Williams's 
favor, which is to place him on the throne, must, as Mr. Hanson tel/s him, be 
begun here. Let Louis Napoleon tremble! Putnam’s Magazine is to revo- 
lutionize the Empire and restore the Monarchy! These gentlemen seem to 
think that all that is né cessary to « nable Mr. Williams to step into the Fren 
throne, is to prove his ide ntity with the Dauphin. Do they forget that such 
a person as Charles X., the then acknowledged head of the family, was turned 
out by revolution; and that such a person as the Due de Chambord lives, 
who is the acknowledged legitimate heir of Louis Zz ¥1i.. and, being known to 
the French people, would c rtainly bea more formidable competitor for the 
throne than Mr. Hanson’s Bourbon, even if the question of identity could be 
proved as clearly as the sun in the heavens. Poor Mr. Williams talks inco- 


] f +} 


herently about surrendering his rights, and those of his family, and of 
“rights pertaining to me by birth,” i. e., the erown of France. We think we 
could show, even to Mr. Hanson’s comprehension, that the legitimate heir of 
Louis XVI., whoever he may be, has no rights to the crown. If there is or 

fundamental law more universally recognized in France than another, ig, 
that revolution has effectually disposed of all these rights of sover« 


which the elder Bourbons laid claim ; and we are surprised to see intelligent 
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men in arepublican country lending their countenance to such preposterous 
pret onsions, 

But we stated that Williams’s disclosures, upon their face, bore evidence of 
falsehood. We have not space to criticize them in extenso, but merely refer at 
fy 





random to a y passages, applying the rule by which Mr. Hanson in ists 





that De Joinville shall be judged, falsus in uno, falsus tn omnibus. Take b for 


example, the expression in the Journal, wherein Williams wonders whether he 
is really connected with the family of the unfortunate Louis, “for whose 


sufferings in prison, and the manner of their deaths, J had moistened my cheeks 


with sympathetic tears.” Does Mr. Hanson believe this to be true? Ay or 
nay. Does he know, in the whole range of his acquain boarding 
school miss, or sentimental young lady, who is accustomed to shed “sympa- 
the tie te ars” (not over nove ls, which perhaps may be common, but) over t 


grave ! arratiye of historical facts? But, Mr. Hanson will say, you cannot 
prove that Williams did not weep over the sufferings of Louis and his family. 
Bis 


True, we cannot, except app aling to every man’s own eX] 





common sense. And even if Williams has spoken in metaphors, and if he has 
somewhat ex uggerate i his statement in this parti : ilar, it does not affeet the 


main fact asserte d. Perhaps not, exeept so far as to show his inner ot 


statement—loose, exaggerated, inaccurate. We have a right to hold him to 
fa ts, for we are de alir YW ith facts, not romanc and far cy. Le t us, how- 
ion or two, which do affect the main statement. 


Williams says, that the startling and unexpected communication of the 





Prine 1 not immediately convinee him: he was ineredi 


pressed it, “between two.” The Prince assured him that, “in regard to the 
identity of the person, he had ample means in his possession to satisfy me that 
there was no mistake in that respect.” It does not appear that he gratified 


Mr. Williams in this particular, inasmuch as a “certain process” must be first 


gone through, and that process was the “solemn abdication of the crown of 
France,” &e. The Prinee thereupon produced an unsigned document, and 
the old governmental seals of Fran as Mr. Williams thinks. Now, what does 
the reader suppose would be the immediate and most distinet impression upon 
the mind of this newly-found Bourbon Prince, still incredulous and “ between 


twi We will let him speak for himself: “I must confe ss,” he says, “that 
when I knew the whole, the sight of the seal, put before me b 


iqnation!” Again we ask 


4 i’ %< 
a 
= 
= 





ye this to be true? Judged of by any 


vn principle of human nature, is it within the range of even a remote 





a pe i 
wudigqnation t the Prine He told hi that, inasmuch as he I 3 
closure. had | ! in tl posi ion of a superi I must assur that m on, 
and frankly say that my indignation was stirred by the memory that one of 


the family of Orleans had imbrued his hands in my father’s blood, and that 


another now wished to obtain from me an abdication of the throne;” and 
when he spoke thus of superiority, the Prince assumed a respectful attitude, 


and remained silent for several minutes And these wonderful revelations 
are now made, notwithstanding Mr. Williams, as he says, solemnly pledged 


his honor, in writing, “not to reveal what the Prince was going to say, pro- 


vided there was nothing in it prejudicial to any one.” His insensibility to 
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the force of such a moral obligation certainly tends very little to increase 
our confidence in his general veracity. According to our poor notions of 
morality, the man who can do this must have very weak perceptions of 

hat 


its suppression could not possibly prejudice any one. We have already 


right and wrong. The pretended commuuication is of such a character t 


shown that Mr. Williams, even if he be the veritablk Dauphin, has no claims 
or rights to the crown of France; the claims of any member of his family 


are less than nothing. The pretended communication was only made ona 


pledge of seeresy if the proposition was not accepted; De Joinville at least 
must so have understood it: What moral right, then, has Mr. Williams to reveal, 
or Mr. Hanson to extract from him, by dint of “ questionin and cross- 


questionings,” and publish to the world, this conversation 


But we refrain from pursuing this branch of the subject farther. No 
standing the obvious incoherency and absurdity of the fabrication, the Rey. 
Mr. Hanson, from the start, avows his belief in it He can scareely believ 
he says, that the Prince ae Joinville will deny it, but adds, in advance, that 
he should not, “under the circumstances, deem such a denial as a refutat on 
of the story of my reverend friend.” Mis faith certainly is more than a grain of 
mustard seed. Well, here comes the denial of De Joinville, and Mr. Hanson, 


9 


true to his word, persists in believing “his reverend friend.” The word of a 
Prince is entitled to no more credit than the word of any other man; but De 
Joinville has always been regarded as a gentleman and man of honor; he has 
never, like Mr. Williams, publicly avowed that he has disregarded a sacred 
pledge of honor; besides, his statement bears upon it inherent marks of truth, 
while that of Williams, as we have shown, bears upon it the badges of false- 


hood. We copy it entire, as translated in Putnam :— 


“Claremont, Surrey, February 9, 1853, 


“Sm.—The Prince de Joinville has received the number of the Monthly Magazine, of New- 


York, which you have kindly thought fit to transmit to him, and has 





read the article to which 
you have called his attention. His first thought was, to treat with the indifference which it 
deserves the absurd invention on which the article is founded—but on reflecting that a little 


truth is there mixed with much falsehood, the Prince has deemed it right that 





name, give a few lines in reply, to show the exact portion of truth there is 
fables. 

“You can make, sir, of this reply, the use which you think proper. 

“It is very true, that, in a voyage which he made to the United States, towards the end of the 
year 1541, the Prince, finding himself at Mackinac, met on board the steamboat a passenger 
whose face he thinks he recognizes, in the portrait given in the Monthly Magazine, but whose 
name had entirely escaped his memory. 

“This passenger seemed well informed concerning the history of North America during the last 
century. Herelated many anecdotes and interesting particulars concerning’the French who t 








part and distinguished themselves in these events. His mother, he said, was an Indian wom 
of the great tribe of the Iroquois, faithful allies of France, He added, that, on his father’s sid 
his origin was French, and went so far as to cite a name which the Prince abstains from repeat- 
ing. It was by this means that be had come in possession of so many details curious to hear. 
One of the most interesting of these recitals was that which he gave of the last moments of the 
Marquis of Montcalm, who died in the arms of an Iroquois, who was his relative, and to whom 
the great captain had left his sword. These details could not fail vividly to interest the Prince, 
whose voyage to Mackinac, Green Bay, and the Upper Mississippi, had for its object to retrace 
the glorious path of the French, who had first opened to civilization these fine countries. The 
form of notes, all the information which he could procure, and which could throw light upon 
the history of the French establishments in North America. On bis side, Mr. Williams, who 
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did not appear less curious to understand thoroughly this same history, asked the Prince to 
transmit to him all the documents which related to it, and which could be found in the archives 


of the nt. 
“On his arrival at Green Bay, the Prince was detained during half a day. by the diffic 
il i 1 * 





rovernme 





procuring the n umber of horses necessary for the journey, which he was about to un 


Mr. Williams pressed him earnestly to accompany him to a settlement of Iroq 
established near Green Bay, among whom, he said, were still many who remembere 
East 


Prince declined this offer, and pur 


h dal 


uthers, and who would receive with delight the son of the Great Chief of Fran 





1ed his jo 





“Since then, some letters have been exchanged between Mr. W ms a : at 
1 the su et o e ¢ m s il qu l M 
article of the Mon M zine, mt I M \ ms 
roduced one which I remember 1ave W i same 








ruth, e rning } 
revelation wh P le to 
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What says the Rey. Mr. Hanson to this? Does he hesitate? Does he 
waver? Does he doubt? Not at all. His confidence in his “reverend friend” 
seems only to increase. He accuses the Prince of deliberate falsehood, and 
undertakes to prove it by the letter itself. The argument on this point is not 
even ingenious; it is unfair, and a misrepresentation. The Prince, he says, 
He does no such thing. He 


“met on board the steamboat, a passenger,” &e., whether by accident or not, 
| 3 


+ ” 


“ascribes his meeting with Williams to chance. 


is not stated. But, says Mr. Hanson, here is a suppressio veri, for the Prince 
did inquire, on his journey, respecting this Mr. Williams, and express his 
desire to have an interview with him; this is proved by the statement of two 
“witnesses,” while a third, Captain Shook, says that De Joinville manifested 
“apparent surprise” at meeting and being introduced to him. All this may 
be true; we cannot, and have no desire to dispute it; there is nothing at all 
singular in it, and though the Prinee, after the lapse of twelve years, should 
recollect it, (which is not very probable, he having forgotten even the name 
of Williams, ) it was not necessary, and not even pertinent to the communica- 
tion he had to make, in reply, to Mr. Hanson, to state it. No fair man would, 
from its omission, confidently assert a fraudulent suppression of the truth. 
Much less does the testimony of Mr. Hanson’s witnesses, relative to any such 
inquiries made by De Joinville, prove what he says it does prove, namely, 
that the Prince “sought an interview,” &c., in the sense in which he intends 
it to be understood. The object of Mr. Hanson is to show that De Joinville 
went to Green Bay expressly to see Williams. We say it is not proved, as he 
contends it is, by establishing such facts as that De Joinville inquired respect- 
ing him, and learning he was a fellow-passenger on the lake, expressed a de- 
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sire to have an interview with him.* The unusual politeness of De Joinville 
to an educated Jndian, like Williams, is not astonishing. He was eq ially 
polite to Captain Shook, which he manifested by presenting him with a gold 
snuff-box. 

De Joinville, says Mr. Hanson, has the highest earthly interest in denying 
thisstory. We disagree with him. His interest, if any, is entirely the other 
way. The Orleans family took the throne by the right of revolution, or, 
as Lafayette called it, “the sacred right of insurrection.” They were not 
“usurpers,” as Mr. Hanson seems tothink. The son of Louis XVL. would have 
been turned out as unceremoniously as was Louis XVL’s brother. There was 
no “defrauding” in the matter at all; and Louis Philippe would not have been 
bound in honor to abdicate for the son of the Dauphin. If the Orleans family 
have still any pretensions to the throne, those pretensions find a mor formid- 
able competitor in the Count de Chambord than they ever could find in the 
person of Mr. Williams, though Mr. Hlanson should sueceed in ek arly estab- 
lishing his claims to the satisfaction of all the readers of Putnam’s Monthly. 
Indeed, it might be a matter of direct interest to the Orleans branch to raise 
up this rival American Pretender, in case the hereditary claim of the elder 
Bourbons should ever be found an obstacle in their way to the throne. What 
interest, then, has De Joinville in suppressing any knowledge he might b sup- 
post d to have upon the subject ? 

Here we take leave of this topic, which, in itself, has searcely merit enough 
to justify so extended a notice. Mr. Williams, we understand, has been 
among us, under the care of his reverend patrons, and what is more, he has 
been a “lion” among us. He has preached in our churches, and has adminis- 
tered the holy communion; he has been féted and caressed among select 
circles, and by our best society, who, of course, show a judicious and discrimi- 
nating preference for the Bourbon blood, over that humble and unpretending 
stream which flows in the veins of the family of Williams. The “ Prince” has 
been to New-York what Dr. Franklin was to the Court of Versailles. UHich- 
born and noble ladies, we are told, did not disdain, publicly, to kiss “ bon 
papa Franklin,” in his gray coat and stockings; and we are not quite sure but 
Fifth Avenue and Astor Place have imitated the example. Alas! we are 
forced to confess it, upper-tendom takes naturally, and as it were by instinct, 
to humbug. A clever novelist, an itinerant lecturer, an Irish patriot, or a 
Bourbon prince, it is all the same. So the thing passes current, its credentials 
for, Allah be praised! 
yper-tendom is easily satisfied. Like the Rev. Mr. Hanson, it comprehends, 


’ 


to respectability are never too closely scrutinized ; 
uy Hs 
by instinct, your man of genuine blood and true nobility, and he is affection- 






* One of the two witnesses whom Mr. Hanson cites to prove that De Jo le’s meeting with 
Williams was not accidental, but that he came to Green Bay to seeX an interview with him, 
is a Mr. Bragman, who says that De Joinville made “ir ies concerning Mr. Williams, and 
spoke of his intention of visiting him at Green Bay.” To show the general looseness of Mr. 
Hanson’s statements, and the violence of his inferences, it is only necessary to give the follow- 
ing subsequent explanation of Mr, Bragman, which we cnt from the columns of a daily paper: 

“In regard to the matters that came under our own cognizance in the fall of 1841, we derive 
no further impression from the conversation of the Prince de Joinville, which was public, 
than that the person for whom he inquired had been recommended to him as one who, from 
hia Jamiliar ity with the West, was qualific dto aid himin researches which he was prose- 
cuting. Since the question of the Dauphinage has been raised, however, it is very natural and 
easy to connect the inquiries with it, although such a connection may never haye entered into 
the mind of the Prince.” 
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ately and frate rnally drawn at once into its bosom, while your parvenu and 
plebeian is discreetly kept hanging upon its outskirts. Instinct, says 
honest Falstaff, is a great thing; but beware of instinct! For ourselves, we 
are not disposed to trust it further than may be necessary. Mr. Williams, for 
what we know, may have all the marks of a Bourbon about him,—the Bourbon 
nose, the Austrian lip, with its expression “of exceeding sweetness,” the 
nameless something which Mr. Hanson never saw, except “in persons accus- 
tomed to ecommand;” but until it can be shown, by some better evidence 
than this, that he is the son of Louis XVI., we fear he will have to remain in 
the hands of Mr. Hanson and the New-York fashionables, and that Na- 
poleon III. will continue to wear the imperial crown without danger of 
molestation from this side the Atlantic. 


SIX WEEKS IN THE MOON. 
BY PILGRIM PROGRESS, JR. 


From my earliest recollections I have felt a great disposi- 
tion to travel, which I inherit from my mother, who had a 
specia! vocation for out-door business, and who never missed 
a camp-meeting, an execution, or a quilting-frolic. So strong 

was this impulse, which I may almost call instinctive, that t 
remember on one occasion, instead of going to school, which 
was close by, I wandered away to a horse-race, several miles 
distant; and at another, being sent on an errand to a neigh- 
boring groce ry store, [strolled toa pond a long way off, where 
I amused myself with skating on a pair of ox bones. In short, 
my mother was at last obliged to dress me in petticoats to 
prevent my str: aying. This pe assion for wandering increased 
as I grew up to m: inho xd, and became at length unconquera- 
ble, in consequence of the late facilities afforded to travellers, 
by the introduction of steamboats and locomotives. For my 
part, I don’t see how it is possible for any rational, intelligent 
person to stand still in this age of progress. Even my grand- 
mother—who is now fourscore, a id so afflicted with Neural- 
gia, as the doctors call it, that she <* in bed half the time 
when at home—goes every year t » Wisconsin, to visit a 
second cousin; and my good mother often tr els thirty miles 
to drink tea and discuss women’s rights. 

On arriving at the age of twenty-one, and becoming my 
Own master, with a competent fortune, I determined to in- 
dulge this natural propensity. But an unexpected obstacle 
presented itself at the outset. The great difficulty was to find 
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a country that had not been as often overrun by travellers ag 
Syria and Egypt by locusts. At one time I had pre] ared 
everything for California; but being unluckily detained a fort- 
night by indisposition, I found, on my recovery, that, in the 
interim, three tours, five reconnoissances, and seven explora- 
tions had been published. I then made up my mind to take 
a trip to the land of Egypt, and visit the Red Sea, the Dead 
Sea, Mount Sinai, and the cataracts of the Nile. But on talk- 
ing over the subject with a knowing bookseller, to whom J 
ap plied to publish my anticipated travels, he ant ted toa 
whole shelf of books of travels in Egypt, the Holy Land, 
Arabia Felix, and Arabia Deserta, whi h he assure 3 me con- 
tained nothing but repetitions of each other. I don’t wonder 
at this, since such is the bad credit of travellers, that n bi dy 
will believe them without an endorser. Thus, wherever I turn- 
ed my face, I found some one had been before me, until I was 
fairly driven to Australia, New Zealand, Van Dieman’s Land 
and the Mulgrave ve for a new field of action. But 
here too I was forestalled, by the discovery of gold in Austra- 
lia,—which I may justly call the root of all evil,—and was jus 
on the point of sitting down in despair and tufning philanthro- 
pist, or “ canvassing” for subscriptions to periodicals, both 
which give great op yportunit ties for seeing the world, when, loll- 
ing on my pia 7Za one eve ning, my atte ntion was prov iden tially 
directed to that blessed planet, the Moon, which was then 
shining full in my face. It at once occurred to me, that, 
though I had often seen what pretended to be descriptions of 
the Moon by lying travellers and planet-struck star-gazers, 
no authentic account of the country or its inhabitants had 
ever been given to the world; for as to the legends of my 
Lord Ross, and the rest of those impostors that pretend to 
know so much about these matters, I shall show in the sequel 
that they know no more about them than the man in the 
Moon himself. Nay, not one tenth part as much; for I hap- 
pen to know that he is not such an ignoramus as most people 
believe. 

I therefore determined at once to make the tour of the 
Moon. But how to get there was the difficulty. Various 
lans occurred to me, but were all discarded as impracticable. 
At length I determined to consult the Spirits of Knocking, 
who all come from as Moon. Accordingly I visited a firat- 
rate “ medium,” who, by dint of a consi iderable quantity of 
knocks, called up the spirit of Pythagoras, which, after mak- 
ing me swear to seven years’ silence, communicated a process 
by which any man could ascend to, and descend from, the 
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Moon, as easily as a ray of light. What this proces oa 
sannot disclose without breaking my faith with Pythagoras; 

and if this were not the ease, I should keep the secret, “fe cause 
I mean to reserve the Moon all to myself, as an inexhausttible 
mine, and am perfectly assured, that, if I once showed the 
way, the poor planet would be as much overrun with travel- 
lers as the Isthmus of Panama, the upper Nile, or California, 

Let it suffice, that I arrived safely in the Moon, on the first 
of April, 1852, but at what hour I cannot say, as time goes 
backwards in that planet, which is a great advantage to the peo- 
le. who can thus undo what the +V have done, without the least 
difficulty. While se ‘king for it re oin: ss, the pe ple | & athe red 
round in crowds, laughing most vociferous ly to see my walk- 
ing forwards inste ad of backwards, as I found was the univer- 
sal custom here. This, they assured me, was se it they call- 
ed * Progress ”’—in other words, growing wise by Experience, 
the safest of all guides, who always looks behind him, as 
every body knows. 

Having brought letters of introduction from Pyth . roras, 
and a learned judge, who is well known in the Moon, I was 
soon on the best terms with the lite rary and scientific ae 
of the community, one of whom carrie .d me to pay my re sp ects 
to the man in the Moon, who, though not the actual |< | vitimate 
sovereign, was a sort of Joe Smith or Brigham Toons, and 
governed the people by inspiration. I found hima venerable 
old man, with a long beard, who, though bowed down by age, 
had yet a certain lustrous twinkling of the eyes that spoke 
volumes. He received me with great courtesy, and we hada 
long conversation on various subjects, in the course of which I 
discovered he was by no means either a madman or an igno- 
ramus, as has been ee Indeed, he complained to 
me of the great injustice that had been done him in this re- 
spect, and condescended to give me a sketch of his life, of 
which I shall offer only a few leading particulars. 

He traced all the misfortunes of his life to being wiser than 
his neighbors, and alwé ays in advance of the rest of m: ankind, 
the cons equence of which was, that eve rybody called him 
mad, because he saw things they could not see, and foretold 
what never came to pass, owing to the obstinate, wayward 
stupidity of ‘his fellow-creatures, who delighted in arresting 
events that ought to have happened acc ‘ording to all reasona- 
ble calculation. It was always a great object of his ambition, 
to understand matters incomprehens sible to all others: to 
achieve undertakings that others pronounced impossible; and 
to develop mysteries which had turned the brains of all those 
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who had burnt their fingers with them. He assured me 
he had discovered the principle of perpetual motion, 
though he could never bring it into practical application; 

that he had actually taken the great beast in Revelation by 
the horns ; was ac palais d with the occult mysteries of Spirit- 
ual Knockings, which he had taught sever: al of his dise iples 

who had a predisposition to become “ mediums ;” and with the 
process of making gold, which, however, he now never put in 
practice, since the discoveries in California and Australia had 
so diminished the value of that metal, that it cost more to 
make it than it was worth. Thesestudies, which had hitherto 
turned other men’s brains, he assured me, were mere sport 
tohim. “ But alas!” said the old gentleman, “I at length 


found there were deeper mysteries, more profoun id depths of 


knowledge, than these. I undertook to search for the wisdom 
of Congress, and that did my business.” He —— bit- 
terly of the i injustice done to himself and his people, first by 
the common saying, *; know no more than the man in the 

Moon,” and secondly, by calling a species of madmen Luna- 
tics, for it was plain to the meanest understanding, that the 
people of the Moon, inheriting the lost wits of all a ca 
of necessity be the wisest in the world. He also spoke with 
great indignation of the enormous fallacies set afloat by the 
astronomers, concerning the Moon, which he affirmed had no 


more to do with the tides s, the changes of: weather, the wits . 


men, or the shrinking of corned beef, than any of the oth 
jlanets. I was surprised at his knowing so much about the 
earth, until he told me he got all ~ news from people who 
were every day banished from tha t quarter, for being wiser 
than their neighbors. 
Hi: aving rece eived a passport from the good old man, with 

full pe rmission to travel where I ples sed, ac companied by a 
caution against the common infirmity of tr avellers. which I 
have observed most implicitly, I mounted a Spiritual Tele- 
graph, a great improvement on that of Mr. Morse , and was 
precipit: ited through the entire planet with such prodigious 
velocity, that when I had completed my flight, I found I knew 
no more of the country than an E nglish trave ler, after having 
made a tour of the United States. I therefore determined 


to go over the ground more leis surely, and adopt the mode of 


travelling universally practised here, as I mentioned before. 
j can assure my readers it is not without its advantages, at 
least in point of safety, since it is notorious that a great por- 
tion of the dangers, insults, and aggressions we encounter in 
this world approach us from the rear. 
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As I proceeded, I found the people separated into distinct 
classes, the first in rank of which were the Spiritual Knockers, 
who, by vee of their communion with supe rior beings, car- 
ried their heads above their fellow-mortals, who ke »pt only the 
lowest kind of company. I asked one of them, very civilly, 
what was the use of this kind of spiritual agency, and he ain- 
swered me rather contemptuously—* Use, sir? I have al- 
ready learne : by direct communication with Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that, since he became an inhabitant of the world of s pirits, 
he has iosiarana that his system of gravity is only fit, to be 
laughed at ; and have been assured by Franklin that the 
moving princ = of thought, impulse, and action, in all ani- 
mals, rational as well as irrational, is electricity. Use, sir? I 
should like to ine how I could have discovered all this 
without communication with the spirits?” I spoke of this as 
being only a revival of the visions of Swedenborg, which put 
him in a great passion. ‘*Swedenborg!” exclaimed he. 
“Pooh! he only went half way ; but we go the whole hog, as 
the spl ‘its say in these parts.” 

The most numerous, as well as the most zealous of the Knock- 
ers, Were spinsters of a certain age, who seemed inclined to 
make themselves amends for the absence of flesh and blood 
beaux, by midnight flirtations with spiritual ones. There 
were, also, some desperate widows, and not a few persons whom 
[should have mistaken for reverend divines, had they not 
been so sweet upon the ladies, who seemed to take them for 
spiritual beings, for they did not at all mind being alone with 
them at midnight in bed-chambers, in the investigation of these 
profound mysteries. The great bulk, however, of this sect 
consisted of people a little deficient in the furniture of the 
upper story. I expressed some commiseration for these toa 
sober, discreet person, who was a looker-on as well as myself, 
but he very coolly replied, “It is of very little consequence, 
for if the ‘y had not run mad about spiritual knockings, they 
would about preserevaen, ter equally absurd and ridic ulous.” 
One of the “ mediums” asked me if I would not like to have 
a talk with my great great grandfather, but as he happened 
to have been Sus —per-c 1., and no great credit to the fi amily, I 
declined making his acquaintance. 

Proceeding onwards, I arrived at a great city, where the 
inhabitants had made such rapid progress tow: ids ner perfec- 
tion of everything, that they were compelled to go backwards 
in order to ac ommods ate themselves to the pace of theirneigh- 
bors. One of the most distinguished of the savans was a famous 
geologist, who had becomeso familiar with the materials of 
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which the world is composed, that he undertook to make one to 
suit himself, and avoid all the errors in the construction of the 
old one. Being the great lion of the place, I paid him a visit, and 
found him hard at work, but he confessed that thus far he had 
made but a poor business of it. “It isstrange,” said he; * I 
have got all the materials, but, somehow or other, I can’t put 
them toge ther. I find it is not so easy to make a world as I 
thought.” The next visit I paid was to a man who had the 
reputation of being a great seaman, though his experience had 
been prine ipally on land and in his closet, as I was told. I 
found ae yusy in constructing a theory of winds and cur- 
rents, by whic h he assured me the time and d: gers In naviga- 
ting vessels would be greatly diminished, if not altogether 
avoided. He pointed out tome on the chart the course oe h 
the winds and currents ought to go, if the Vv paid the least re- 
spect to his theory. eit” ‘said he, sc eoul l only get that ob- 
stinate old fogie, Experience, to be a little accommodating, I 
should establish my theory beyond controversy ; but the mis- 
chief is, he won't pay the least attention to me; and what is 
still more provoking, the winds and currents are, if possi- 
ble, yet more impracticable ; they are as obstinate as mules ; 
and every navigator who, at my request, particularly attended 
to these matters, assures me the y seem to delight in running 

counter to my directions. But never mind; the learned, who 
study these matters in their closets and understand them much 
better than these illiterate t: arpau ilins, have all complimented 
me on my theory, and what is still be ‘tter, almost all the mem- 
bers of Congress have become my converts.” 

* What!” exclaimed I, ‘have you a Congress in the Moon? 

“To be sure we have,” replie .d he. “It is composed of men 

who have inherited the greatest possible portion of the lost 
wits of your planet, and who, I am happy to say, pay more re- 
gard to my theories than to the experience of all the officers 
of our navy put together. They are all men of Progress, and, 
between ourselves, sometimes are in such a hurry that they 
tread on their own noses.” 

This city abounded in lecturers on all sorts of subject 
There was a lecturer on politic “al economy, whom i found dis. 
cussing a project for getting immense treasure from all sorts 
of people, and enriching them by taking it away. There was 
another lecturing to a great crowd from a sand-hill, on social- 
ism, and, who in order to exemplify his theory, heaped up 
great numbers of little sand-hills all exactly of a size ; but un- 
fortunately, as fast as he did this, a puff of wind disturbed the 
equilibrium of his system, and he was obliged to begia again. 
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There was a female lecturer, who, by virtue of having a con- 
siderable beard, had set up as a champion of the rights of wo- 
men. She was backed by a parson, who quote «J Scripture to 
show that the Bible was bebind the spirit of the age; and [ 
could not help thinking that this union of the gown and the 
pettic oat foreboded an awful catastrophe to the | reec shes. 
These anticipations | were speedily realized; for my next 
plung: » was into the midst of a Female Repub ic. established 
on the principles of the rights of women. As I approached 
this regenerated region, I heard a great buzzing in the air, 
something like that we observe on ap proaching ¢ a bee-hive. 
This, I found on my arrival, proceeded from the legislative 
hall, where the female deput ties had met to discuss the fash- 
ions of caps and nether garments, becoming their elevated po- 
sition. The y were all talking at once; for even the speaker- 
ess had her tongue constantly in motion, crying “ Order, ladies, 
order.” But nobody seemed to hear her, or at least nobody 
minded her, and there was a perfect Babel. Finally, the pre- 
vious question was called for, which threw several of its mem- 
bers into lhysteries, and the house se parated without a poe. 
ment. I was told they had been in session several weeks, but 
no question had as yet been put; and one of the first practical 
difficulties experie need in this new system of er at govern- 
ment, was found to be the utter impossibility of bringing a 
debate to a conclusion. At the hotel where I put up, I found 
the |: indlord roc — the cradle, and his wife dealing out mint 
juleps to a parcel of Rights-of-Women devotees, who were 
smoking and chewing tobacco, and swearing like troopers. I 
had hitherto been an enthusiastic admirer of the sex, insomuch 
that [ cannot recollect the time, since I arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, in which I was not desperately in love; and to such 
a pitch did I carry this devotion to the sex, that I have been 
three times cast in heavy dam: iges, for breach of promises 
which I never made. But ever since I witnessed the scene 
just described, I never think of a pretty woman without feel- 
ing a little qualmish, as it were. Indeed I found the general 
complaint of the married women was, that their husbands no 
longer loved them; and of the married men, that their wives 
were always making love to them, thus infringing on their an- 
cient inalienable rights. Certain it is, I never witnessed such 
a state of things, and was oli id to get out of this Female Re- 
saltic. most es pecially after a strapping damsel had made a 
demonstration towards me that I thought very suspicious, 
Leaving this last stage of Lunar Progress backwards, I next 
came to another large town, where I found all the people 


walking rapidly around in a circle, on reaching the end of 
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which, where they first started, they turned round and went 
back again. | inquired of one, who was in a great perspira- 
tion with his exertions, what he was doing. “ What am I 
doing ?” answered he, in high dudgeon, “don’t you see I am 
making Progress?” and away he went, whirling around like a 
dervise, or a lady waltzing. 

In this city was a famous U niversity, reckoned to be the 
most erudite in the Moon, because, though all the students car- 
ried a little learning with them there, few of them brought 
any away. Though no great scholar myself, I am a devoted 
admirer of learning, and hs aving proc ured a letter of introdue- 
tion to the Professor of Transcendentalism, paid him a visit. 
He was very polite, and gave me a particular account of the 

system of f education and dise ipline practised in the University. 
He informed me the basis of the system was utility, and that 
nothing was taught but what tended towards that primary 


object. 
The first gs eons isted of little children, of from five to 
seven years old, whom the teac ae ‘rs were stuffing with know- 


ledge as we do bales s, by thrusting it down their throats. [I 
asked the Professor if they were not sometimes troubled with 
indigestion, and he told me, that, whenever this was the case, 
they stuffed them a little more, on the principle that the hair of 
a dog is good for his bite. They were taught geology, 
chemistry, astronomy, geography, and various other sci- 
ences, all at the same time, by questions and answers; and I 
noticed that though the organ of memory was prodigiously 
developed, those of the other faculties had become almost in- 
visible. They were not allowed to play at all, the professors 
being of opinion that it produced dissipation of mind, and 
drew their attention from their studies. Most of them looked 
rather pale and sickly, but the Professor observed, that, as 
knowledge was power, physical weakness was of little conse- 
quence. He requested me to experiment on them, and I found 
they could meet almost every question, the answer to which 
they had Jearned from books. I remember I asked one about 
the river Mississippi, and he told me it was a river in North 
America, which rose in the Gulf of Mexico, and discharged 
its waters into Cedar Lake. I undertook to put him right, but 
the Professor interposed, and informed me that, ac ‘cording to 
the theory of the Moonites, all rivers began where they ende d, 
and ended where the *y began. 

From this class we proceeded to others, until we came to 
that consisting of those who were pre paring to take their de- 
grees. I found them engaged in various occupations, calcu- 
lated, as the Professor said, to make them useful citizens. 
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Some of these appeared to me to be rather strangely employ- 
ed. I remember the re Was one who was washing a b lacka- 
moor white, by rubbing him with an abolition lecture. Anoth- 
er was planting potatoes in dry straw, and the Professor as- 
sured me, that he would not only have a great crop, but could 
at the same time roast his p otatoes by setting fire to the straw. 
Another was catching beetles, and suffocating them in a little 
tin box, which, he said, was a great step in philanthropy, as 
this was a much easier mode of killing them than sticking 
ins, Another was extracting water from pumice-stones ; 
another, milking goats in a sieve; another, shearing donkeys, 
and converting their hair into fine fleeces of wool; another, 
ploughing with a compass, in order to make straight furrows: 
and another, measuring how far a flea could jump. There were 
many others very bus ‘ily occupied in various useful pursuits, 
but I omit them for fear of being tedious. 

We next visited the library, which, the Professor assured 
me, contained a vast many books to be found in no other col- 
lection. There were certainly many that I never heard of 
before, and I took a memorandum of a few of them, with the 
hope that they may be one day republished by some of our 
enterprising booksellers, especially as they will pay no copy- 
right. The following list contains only a few samp sles : 

The World of Spiri its, by A Teetotaller. 

Speculations on Indivisible Atoms, by a Purblind Philo- 

sopher. 

Nebuleana; or the Planets in Embryo. 

The Philosophy of Bacon, exemplified in Smoking Hams. 

The Transmigration of Souls proved by the Change of Tad- 
poles into Bull-F rogs. 

How Oysters may be made to climb up to the Tops of Moun- 
tains. 

Dissertation on Chaos, showing how the World was made 
by Coral Insects, oe rose from the Bottom of the Sea. 

The Bottle C onjurer, or Chemist’s Manual. 

Pathology of Sissi. 

Trip to Parnassus, or Rules for Criticising Poetry on Me- 
chanical Principles. 

The Serub-Race of Politicians. 

The Art of Progressing Backwards. 

Gooseology, or ‘the Art of St: anding on One Leg. 

On the Feas sibility of establishing a Universal Language of 
Signs, whereby Dumb Men would be on a Par with the 
Rest of their Fellow-Creatures. 

Dissertation, proving that all Men’s Virtues proceed from 
their Faults, and all their Faults from their Virtues. 
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The Cobweb of Metaphysicians. 

Ichthyophagy, or The Mysteries of the Loaves and Fishes. 

Plan for supplying Rivers with Water, by Means of Hy- 
draulic Rams. 

Plan for reforming Scolding Wives, by making all Mar- 
ried Men deaf. 

A Dissertation on the Causes why Old Men lose the Hair of 
their Heads, while their Beards continue to grow and 
flourish. 

Remarkable Case of Professor Windygust, who, having all 
his Life been accustomed to swallowing Wind-mills, 
was at length choked by a Lump of Soft Butter he found 
at the Mouth of a Hot Oven. 

This is only a small item of the scarce and valuable books 
and manuscripts, contained in this unique library. Many of 
the latter, as the Professor assured me, were rescued from 
the moths, during the wanton destruction of the Alexandrian 
Library. 

The Professor then took me to the Hall of Disputation, 
where the faculty were discussing interesting questions of 
science and p hilosophy. Among the rest, I remember one 
that was very learnedly discussed. It was, whether goat’s 
hair was wool or not; and I was astonished to find what in- 
teresting results were involved in the question. Another was, 
which of the legs of a goose was his right one? The great 
difficulty in deciding the point, was, that one of the dispu- 
tants pl: aced himself at the head, the other at the tail of the 
goose. Hence, what appeared toone the right le g seemed to 
the other the left. I know not to what length the argument 
would have been carried, for both parties were getting rather 
warm, had not the moderator suggested that the disputants 
should each one imagine himself a goose, and then there would 
beno difficulty in ascertaining which was his right leg. This 
simple expedient settled the point to the satisfaction of all 
parties, and it was decided that the debate should be published 
in the Transactions of the Philosophical Society. 

I was about to bid farewell to my friend the Professor, and 
return thanks for his attentions, when I received a telegraphic 
despatch, informing me that I had been “ cornered” in a spec- 
ulation in Canton stock, entered into previous to the com- 
mencement of my tour. This rendered my immediate pres- 
ence necessary below stairs, and I accordingly made tracks 
towards home, leaving a great part of the moon unex- 
plored. But I faithfully promise the reader, that, if I once 
get out of this “ corner,” without being a lame duck, he shall 
one day see the remainder of my travels. 
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MORSEL OF CRITICISM. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


Tue writers of the present day are an unhappy race. —— 
subject has been exhausted in prose, and every corner in the 
regions of imagination so often explored in poetry, th: at it is 
next to impossible to glean a new idea, a new association, or 
the smallest scrap of originality, except by becoming extrava- 
gant, inflated, grotesque, or absurd. They have nothing left but 
to pick up the crumbs. In this predicament, man y of our poets 
especially have been reduced to the necessity of resorting to 
the inflation of old ideas instead of the production of new ones, 
and depending in a great measure on a mincing, fastidious 
choice of words, accompanied by a sn cane of versifica- 
tion, which, together, supply the place of new ideas and new 
combinations. Another great inconvenience they labor under, 
is that of reading too much poetry, by which means, their 
brain becomes so stuffed with the ideas of others, that they 
have no room for any of their own. menpier. when they wish 
to indulge in a fit of inspiration, they are apt to draw on their 
memory instead of their imagination, and pe rpetrate a cento 
composed of lines borrowed, perhaps unconscigusly, from the 
farrago of odds and ends stowed away in the lumber-garret 
of memory, rather than an original composition of their own. 
To remedy this, we would advise them to study books less, 
and nature more. 

There is one subject, however, which can never be exhaust- 
ed—videlicet, Love; and we have undoubtedly among us 
some of the most intense inamoratos, as well as inamoratas, 
that ever climbed up to the bottom of Parnassus. So ex- 
cruciatingly do they suffer, under their paroxyans, that 
they remind us of the Cheyenne chief, who, after giving one 
of our officers an emphatic Indian hug, exclaimed, “I love 
you so much, that it breaks my heart.” Language is ex- 
hausted in painting their transports and their agonies, and 
when everything else is “ used up,” they resort to fustian, 
hyperbole, and nonsense. These reflections occurred to us the 
a day, in looking over various periodicals and new publi- 

cations, acc -ompanied by editorial testimonials to their extra- 
ordinary merits. We will take this occasion to specify a few 
of these, accompanying each with some brief remarks. 
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The first is a collection of poems by a young lady of Ken- 
tucky, published in this city, and the following lines will suf- 
fice for an exemplification of some of our previous observa- 
tions: 

“ And he on whom 
Her glance of love fell piercing his deep soul, 
His soul of strong and manly daring stood, 
All tearfully beside her, and his arm 
Around her slender form was wildly flung, 


Love's living, burning cestus: and her head 
With all its clustering wealth of raven curls, 
Droop’d on his heaving bosom as a dove,” &e, 


This is sailing in a pretty high southern latitude, but we 
now come to the burning sands of Africa : 


“With lip, to lip, 
aoe he art quick throb bing to its throbbing mate 


The 5 od in love os be wildering embr ace, 
Silk bile clas ping in their straining arms 
All that th. y knew of heaven on earth,” &e. 


O, naughty, naughty little spinster! Aint you ashamed 
of yourself to indulge in such distracting abstractions ? Why, 
neither Sappho, Johannes Secundus, L. E. L., or Ovid himself, 
come up to this Of a truth, the young lady must have been 
very near a state of spontaneous combustion on this crit- 
ical occasion. The passage realizes the perfect beau ideal of 
the great poet, “ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 
Though rather in the down-hill of life, we were reminded of 
the Prairie Indian who said, “‘ The white man made his fire so 
hot, he could not come near ‘enough to warm himself without 
singing his whiskers.’ 

But let us do justice to the young Sappho. There are pas- 
sages in this little volume, of most exquisite and touching 
tenderness and beauty, which would do credit to any living 
poet; and we do not hesitate to say, ro if she will only love 
a little more discreetly, we ourself will make a pilgrimage to 
“Old Kentuck,” on purpose to crown her with laurels. 

=. next specimen is trom a lover who is actually “ haunt- 
ed” by his mistress w ith whom he communicates through the 
“Celestial Telegraph.” This spirit is a perfect chameleon, and 
takes as many hues: 

“Sometimes it is sad and lonely— 
Sometimes like a psalm* 
A sacred solemn joy—this only 
When I’m very calm. 


* Quere? “The Old Hundred”? 
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“Sometimes ’tis as bright as dew, that 
Pushed from opening bud 
Steals the light it first falls through, that 


Gilds it ere it kiss the sod. 
“Sometimes ‘tis a gloomy grandeur— 
Sorrow unconfessed— 


Where loud silence would command your 
Life to calm its breast; 


‘Sometimes smiling as a dreaming 
Child—the thoughts alas! 
Of the soul on life are beaming 
That they cannot pass: 


* Sometimes—but , heart, some feature 
Bless in silent prayer! 
All times seeing ’tis some creature 
Rare, exceeding fair! 


“So two shadows’ dim distraction 
Dial every motiot n, 
One which poi nts 1 ly bo ly’s a tion, 
One my soul’s devotion.” 


Now we freely confess that the poet is, as it were, “ haunt- 
ed” by a sort of dim shadow of poetry. But the difficulty 
is, that he can’t summon his ghost intothe open day. That 
he has a meaning, and really a poetical meaning, we can see 
plainly enough ; but the misfortune is, that, either from want 
of a clear perception of his subject, want of command of lan- 
guage, or, what we think is more probable, the ambition of 
imitating some affected puppy abroad, he certainly does not 
make himself sufficie ntly understood. It may be, howe ver, 
that he considers obscurity as ps art of the sublime, and for th at 
reason wilfully disguises his meani ing, in order that the reader 
may have the pleas ure of finding it out himself. We are in- 
clined to thi nk, however, that poetry is always the better for 
having : a spic eof common sense, which, like a sprinkli ng of 

salt, keeps it from spoiling. The next time the post is haunt- 
ed we hope his spirit will come out boldly and show herself 
in open day, and not appear in the shape of “ two shadows’ 
dim distraction,” ee. “loud silence.” From this last 
phrase, we should be inclined to surmise that either the poet or 
the spectre was of Irish extraction. 

The next sample we shall notice, is a production claimed | 
the friends of two distinguished poets, on either side th 
Atlantic, and the dispute « cannot fail to remind the reader of 
the celebrated contest of the Greeks and Trojans, for the dead 


body of Patroclus. The poem in question, it appears, was origi- 
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nally published in “* The Lady’s Book,” in a tale entitled the 
‘“ Visionary,” and is as follows: 

‘Thou wast that all to m love 
For which my soul did pine— 

A green isle in the ocean love 
\ fountain and a shrine 

All wreath’d round with wild flowers, 
And all these flowers were mine.” 


This is ~_—s equal to Ovid’s Metamorphosis. [irst the, 
oet’s — is a ‘“* ereen isle in the sea,” next a * fountain,’ 
and finally becomes “a shrine,” in the twinkling of an eye. 
The three mistresses are, however, dextrously converted into 
one, by being all “ wreath’d round with wild flowers,” and 
what is still better, all these flowers belonged to the poet. 


‘But the dream—it could not last 
Young Hope! thou didst aris¢ 
But to be overcast! 
A voice frem out the future cries 


Onward! while o’er the past, 
Dim gulf! my spirit hovering lies 
Mute——motionless—achast!” 


Here is a rare confusion of ideas, images, and words, from 
which it seems impossible to extract anything like a clear 
perception of the poet’s meaning. First, we have a dream; 
next, Hope rises to be overcast ; then, a voice crying out from 
the future; and lastly, the poet’s spirit lies hovering over a 
gulf all aghast. Let us put this in plain honest prose, and 
see how it will look. “ But the dream it could not last. 
Young Hope, thou didst arise, but was overcast. A voice from 
out the future, cries onward! while o’er the past—dim gulf! my 
pirit hovering lies—mute—motionless—aghast.” Is not this 
very much like a nonsensical farrago of disconnected ideas, 
beginning and ending in nothing ? 
‘For alas !—alas! with me, 
Ambition—all—is o’er, 
No more—no more—no more— 
(Such language holds the breaking sea 
To the sands upon the shore) 


Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree 
Orthe stricken Eagle soar!” 


We cannot think the language here put into mouth of the 
“ breaking sea,” whose waves are perpetually coming and go- 
ing, at all appropriate. It would be great nonsense for the 
sea to say to the sands upon the shore, “no more, no more, no 
more, ” while const: intly dashing upon them. If the sea spoke 
at all, we should think it would be “ encore , encore, once more, 
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once more, here am I[ again, my friends.” The two last lines, 


however, smack of poetry. 


* Andall my hours are trane« 


And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And wh e thy footstep cleams 
In what eth al dances 
By far Italian streams!” 


Considering the poet is always in a trance when awake, 
and always dreaming when asleep, this verse is pretty well. 
The conclusion in some measure accounts for the frequent mist- 
iness of his meaning, and that want of connection and congru- 
ity so obvious in this little poem. We were at first inclined 
to carp a little at the “ gleaming footsteps,” until it occurred to 
us that the lady might have worn spangled shoes, as was fash- 
ionable some years ago. 


“ Alas! for that accursed time 
They bore thee o'er the billow — 
From me to titled age and crime 
And an unholy pillow — 
From love and from our wintry clime 
Where weeps the silver willow.” 


This stanza is on the whole unexceptionable, inasmuch as 
it is not incomprehensible, but gives us the key to the poet’s 
despair. The last line is, however, in our opinion, worth all 
the rest of the poem. It gives us a perfect picture in a single 
word, and this is one of the highest characteristics of genius. 
The reader, who possesses a glimmering of imagination, at 
once sees the willow gracefully waving its slender, flexible 
branches to the breeze, and turning up its “silver” leaves to 
the summer sun. He who could do this, might have written 
much finer poems than that now before us, had he not been 
led astray by a sickly imitation of bad models. Such a poem 
might do credit to Laureate Tennyson, but not to Edgar A. 
Poe. 

The last production we shall notice, is called “ An Ode on 
Memories of Music in Childhood ”—a title exceedingly omi- 
nous of the transcendental—and commences thus : 


oe Melody, 
Gentler than the May winds 
Soothing tir’d day to slumber, 
Ever with its airy fingers 
Lingers lovingly 
On the harp-strings of my spirit. 
Harp that sons of light inherit 
Dream-like melody, 
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Gentler than the far spent é cho, 
Whis sperin; gr to the stars abov me, 
Whisper’d to my waking spirit— 
Whisper’ ds gently as the twilight 
Telleth to the patient star-light 


Of the kingly morning: 
Thus it gave me 
Greeting with its life and love.” 


Now, after poring over this stanza, and analyzing it as 
chemists do a rare specimen of some known substance, we 
have actually discovered that it is poetry, and poetry of a 
high order too. The conceptions are in the highest degree 
poetical, but are rendered vague and mystical by a mass of 
words, and an affectation of langu: age So exquisitely rarefied, 
as to convey scarcely any perceptible me: ining. Will our 
youthful poets never learn that poetry consists not in words, 


but thoughts, and that to express them with a simple, brief 


directness, is one of the h ighest efforts of the art? Has not 
experience already taught owe, that, whileseeking for fine 
phrases, , their finest ideas escape them, « oboe ‘come cooled down 
into * thong thts that freeze and words that burn”? Do they 
believe that poetry, like music, consists in sounds without 
meaning? The remainder of this ode gradually rises in merit, 
and the last stanza is far superior to the first. Thro iho ut 
the whole, however, we perceive a great want of simplicity 
of language, and compression, as we J] as clearness, of thought. 
Poetry is usually read for amusement, and the writer should 
be careful not to give his readers as much trouble in finding 
out his meaning, as in solving one of Euclid’s p “on ms. Some- 

thing, oe? , shoul l be left to the im: uvination, but the reader 
should not be set adrift without n udder, compass, or pilot The 
language of poetry is the language of nature, and poets never 
committed a greater mistak e than that of disguising the olo- 
rious conceptions of genius in the meretricious garb of high- 
sounding words, an dt tinselled fripp ery. It is like dressing 
ec full-crown, vigorous man in ba by- clothes, and hanging 

ral beads about his neck. 

Phere 1 is plenty of sipelicalieetinn in this country—more, we 
believe, than in any other contemporary nation, e xcept , per- 
haps, Germany. But our b ards, youn; , and old, with rare ex- 
ceptions, commit suicide by imit ating si some fashionable lion of 
the day. At one time, all chimed in with “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel”; at another, they carolled nothing but love- 
ditties, like Moore; at ar nother, th ‘y scolded or doggerelized, 
like Byron; and now they whimper ‘like Tent nyson, who, being 
poet-laureate of all England, inspired by a hundred a year and 


So 
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t of sack, of course occupies the summit of Parnassus. 
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monkey copying the man. here is not one of the great paint- 
ers of Italy or Spain that b me great by imitation; nor 
would they ever have become masters inthe art. had they not 
ad ypted a style and manner of theirown. Solongas Raphael 

: ) , 4 F . we 4 : : : I : a 438 ey ° 
copied his master, his paintings were hard, stiff, lifeless and 
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It is 


wetul: but, fromthe moment he consulted his own taste 


renius, and relied on himself alone, he became “ divine. 
the same with poetry, which has no master and teacher 
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but nature. It is killed by affectation, imitation, and exag- 
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ion; and we conclude our lecture to our young contempo- 


3, by earnestly recommending the following precept of 


if the great masters of the art: 


‘First follow natur thence your maxims bring 


\nd trace the muses upward to their spring.” 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE.* 
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this 1 rd \ ous ways dis I lished ho orably pre nt 

listinguished in editor of an infidel and seditious romance, by an 

ca ane ~ sh p 1 the o1 ly or of the age who could 

e prostituted ker mind,—there are a few questions, which may be, with 

pro} t in to the ladies of England, directly addressed. For, it can 
be sup] 1 that so illustrious a senator of England has failed to 

himself with the real evils and sufferings and wrongs of his own coun- 

i tifying | n a wild crusade of intervention, to ve 
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throw the institutions of that foreign land. 
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his w and children, turned out on the high roads to perish, as so offt 
testified by witnes s accredited by the British Par] t } 
and veracity ¢ In this condition, how many t ys are there in Ireland? 

But we must enlarge a little on this thrilli ry 

Is it still ti that in Ireland, th i h prot t red of 
pro stop t of protectir D ll reco to tl 
continuance of existence in those unhappy human beings who1 
fortune, or the cruelty of their superior iy drive to destitut 
ee right of originally ill tten territorial propert t 
still give to ¢ llord ly and cheap po of ejecti his pa 
tenantry from their « nly means of existence? Has he still thi il uy power 
of deciding the fate, the life or death of these miserable bei _ to be exer- 
cised alone at the dictates of his eaprice or his eruelty? As by astounding 
facts in millions, and as tens of th isands of marty! have testifi Ll with their 
dying breath, all these questions must still be answered affirmatiy ly! And 
what is the consequence? Compared with it, the very worst conse: of 1 








eroslavery, under the very worst and ecruelest master, is « omparative comfort 


For, bad as the master may be, and cruel towards others, fear of the law of 


the land—to he Irish landlord un known—will p! vent his ivarve nature 
trifling with the life of his slave 


What is the consequence? Let those speak who know. Cast your eyes 
over the “Report of the I lence taken before the ( nittee onthe S of 


| 
the Poor in Ireland ;” and printed by order of the House of Commons, July, 


1830,” 





Imost before the extre ites of Irish suffering had been dreamed of! 


Gentlemen of the highest r« Spe etability for truth and veracity are the wit- 
nesses. 
James B. Bryan, Esq., to the question, ‘‘ What resources at present has the 


ejected Irish tenant?” answers,— 

“He can get into jail by the commission of some slight offence; but he 
cannot get into the hospital without he is contaminated with some diseas 
He becomes therefore an idle mendicant.” 

Rev. M. O’'Sutitvay. “Do you know what becomes of the tenantry at pre- 
sent eject d from estates in Ireland ?” 

“ T fear very many of them perish.” 

And this was before the ee famine 

Can the condition of the slave be worse? In pagan Rome only may its pa- 
rallel be found. But worse even than this comes out in this authentic and 
unquestion¢ d testimony! Worse than to perish of hunger and cold in a ditch 
by the wayside ? Ay, worse far is the perpetuation of wretchedness by sue 
cessive production. 

Dr. Doyte says, “It would be impossible for language to convey an idea of the 
state of distress to which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or of the dis- 
ease and misery, and every vice, which they have propagated ;—but what is, 
perhaps, the most painful of all, a vast number of them have perished from want.” 

Pardon me, Doctor, if I consider that your own testimony brings out some- 
thing still more painful. 

‘‘T have known a lane, with a small district adjoining, in the town in which 
I live, to have been peopled by thirty or forty families, who came from the 
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country ; and J think that, in th urse of twelve months. there re not ten fa 





Doy! tl | what I t mid cin i all i! | » think 
wors , é to di ‘ ‘ n a le straw ed at nicht on 
the } ] D is the lodging of th poor ej cted 
tenant ] } » b ? ‘}, wee ) f ; a mr « te ; 
th , t } j grad § i diminish 
an stat " ‘“e enervated in n ind ; th populat , radually deteriorate i 
till at 1, h. have the inhabitants of one of t] iest countries in the world 
ré luced to a state of effeminacy hich makes t/ little better than the Lazza- 
ron 5 of Na s ort hig Hi ndoos on the « ast of M wal ir.” 

We have, in short, a disorganized population, becoming by their poverty 


more and more immoral, and less capable of providing for themselves ; and we 


have, besides that, the frightful, and awful, and terrific exhibition of human 





life wasted with a rapidity, and to a degree, such as is not witnessed in any 
civilized cour try upon the face of the earth! 

With our aid, and from the filial munificence of her own sons and daughters 
in our country, it is hoped and believed that the miserable condition of many 
of the Irish poor has been considerably ameliorated. For within the last three 
years, as offic ly porte 1, those sons and daughters have sent back to their 
kindred, to help them to bear the grievous wrongs of a cruel oppression, 


nearly FIFTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS! 
Very sad must have been their wretched condition if this great sum has not 


much relieved it. How terrible the thought, that so large an amount hag 


been r« quired to keep a portion of them from perishing! How shocking the 


reflection of what would have been, and what would now be, their inspeak- 
ably miserable condition, without such source of relief! 

Our Secreta ‘y of State spe aks of this great remittance of money as a fact 
which would defy belief, were it not the result of official inquiry. On the other 


hand, I think “ official inquiry” has been able to flnd out only a portion—per- 


rtion—of the money, that filial love and friendship have con- 


haps a lat re 
veyed to unhappy Ireland to sustain and comfort her suffering poor. It must 
be within the knowledge of many others, as it is within my knowledge, that 
funds have been taken to Ireland from this country, which no official inquiry, 
with which we are acquainted, could have discovered. And if all had sent 
home to their suffering parents, in proportion to their means, as liberally as 
have our good girl of the kitchen, and her good sister, I think the aggregate 
amount would have been nearer fifty, than fifteen millions in three years, 

Poor, unhappy Ireland! O that thy oppressors, by whom thy wisest sons 
have been maddened, would withdraw their pseudo sympathy from our 
happy negro slaves, and extend to thee a true and efficient Christian sympa- 
thy, that should elevate thy children tothe condition of happy freemen! 

A cotemporary in the Quarterly Review thus comments on this Parliament- 
ary evidence: “The evidence before the Committee is full of similar deserip- 
tions. Nor does there exist any restraint whatever on the clearing of estates 
by landlords, and the consequent production of a mass of misery horrible to 
consider—nothing, in fact, to prevent an individual, residing, perhaps, at a 


distance, out of sight and hearing of the agonies he may inflict, from passing 


’ 
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a sentenc f death upon hun lreds who hav » Le encoura ed to bre« l and 
multiply upon his estate- ip to the moment when he became aware, from the 
lessons of politi ul -onomi he eh 0 il OD 0 { t 
it was against his individual interest any lo to allow them to lis yere— 
nothing to hinder his turning them out of their homes on the wide world, to 
starve or die of fever, engendered by want, after infesting, and severely bur 
thening the charity of the neighboring towns—noth but the chance of his 
havin ya hu in or inhuma heart in his j re chanee of this! Yes, 
the re is on other check-— hi Jears. Yes! Whit boyi m ai 1 Captain Re care 
near him. But, on the other hand, he has to support him, the law 

army. Our law and our army to protect th h landlord in the exe f 
his despotic power ov r the lives of hundreds of his fellow-creatures: and, in- 
deed this powel has been armed with additional facilities for its « ere b 


within a very few years past.” 
Will the Earl of Carlisle tell us if the state of things is now better in Ire- 


land? Is a human life now, in that wretched land of oppression, of more, or 


| 
less, value in the eye of the law, than a “shred of property?” From the un- 
scrupulous romancer, to whom he has been lending himself as editor and eu 
logist, he may have imbibed some bitt r fanci 3 about our Sot thern negro 


slavery ; but how will the most ac id of her lying imaginations compare with 
the killing bitterness of those Irish facts authentieated before the British 
Parliament? Should a master of slaves in our count ‘y play the murderous 
tyrant thus, and turn off his unprofitable slaves to perish, he would find even 
. ; 
l 


an army an ina 


equate pre ection, 
2. Is it true, that emigrants and paupers, from Great Britain and Ireland, 
have been packed in emigrant ships, somewhat after the manner of the African 


slaves; and that in this way the ship fever was originated, which has de- 


stroyed them by tens of thousands, and very many physicians and others, on 
this side of the ocean, who risked and lost their lives, in ministering to the 


; 


necessities of such as survived the cruel miseries of the voyage 

8. Is it all true, which has been so often told and solemnly testified, of the 
sufferings of women and children,—li¢t/e children, years younger than 
ehildren of the southern slave are allowed to be put to work,—is it true tha 
women and such children toil and suffer in the mines and factories of Englan 
as so told and testified,—England, on whos il “slavery cannot exist’ 

4. As told rv the London Times, is it tru , that, in the “centre and core of 


one hur dre d thousar 1 nu- 


British civilization,” the city of London, 
man beings who, if allowed to sleep, awake every morning in the horrid eon- 
dition of the misery of having no certainty of a meal through the ds “ ex- 
cept from a passing job or crime,” nor of a place of rest on the foll 


night? 


5. Is it true, as has been often yery confidently declared as indisputable, 
that more than one hundred thousand young peopl English people—in your 
Great Metropolis, male and female, are enrolled pupils of crime and infamy? 


If all, or but some, of these things be true, my lord, you will please allow 
my republican simplicity to inquire, without offence to your lordship, if a 


ore suital le employme 


philanthropic British statesman might not find 
than in the editorship of such a mischievous fable as ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”¢ 


This in passing, however, is my last inquiry of this sort for the present. 











6. Are the laws of F | ) neved”—to 1 i phras¢ to your 
editorship familiar—that » ho ly revolting, beyonda parallel 
even in \ lea lo lr ! | ( l England, lil the 


pily ay that hed of kstone, a healing h 1as | laid on 
some ol t Uiee t ] i 1 body [ am | to believe, that 
whena h happen to | r from thestable of of I land's rt 
ing ntry, a poor man fi 1 th a halter in his hand ear t readily, as 
in tl ist ¢ tury. be ] 1 for it, “that hors may not be len;” and | 
hell t L poor! nh ore ch sto es upe tr | { 1a id exilk 
for iving’ a \ ry-}) rid looking fowl in ] | t, to mak« broth for 
his k fe. But it would be gratifying to know how much ar d what im- 


provement has been made in the law of England, sine te Jeremy Ben 


tham lifted, a little, th retallie slide of its dark lantern, | let some light 


in up { 

“Tn the teeth of Magna Chart v h Kine John says, “* We will not 
deny }j ve will sell justice to is it sfil/ “d lto 1 y-nine 
men out of a hundred,” and ata ruinous rate to the purchaser, ld to the 
hundredth # 

[s } “eco arranged” and administered as to be a grossly demorali- 
zing in Is truth still commanded or forbidden according as a man 
is pla ndant? While the defendant is pr hed for telling lies, does 





the plaintiff lose his cause if he will not tell lies? In some eases must you 


still confess yourself cuilty of having laid a wager, before you can procure a 


question to | ent t ya jury : Must you i me cases acknowledge your és- 
tate to belong to somebody else. befor you ean he Pp rmitted to sell it? 

If th egal-fictions still obtain, my lord, then is English jurisprudence 
still a demor nstitution Whether they do or do ~ continue sa to 
mar youl be if they hada lon ough re itoa ) t ior the pre 
sent state of oO n England, where the most fabul fictionists find 
fri nd am ] pre lest of her NoBLES 

In the char “a British Jud of sixty years ago, thet found this dé 
clara l / ( of this i only laa 8 h ? fra g . the actions of 
bad ; 7" ver For the ty and good order of ; rity at 
lar 

On this declaration Bentham thus comment 


“T sow corn: partridges eat it: a d if I attem to defend it against the 
partridges, I am fined or sent to jail; all this for fear a great man, who is 
above sowing corn, should be in want of partridges. 

‘The trade I was born to is overstocked: hands are wanting in another. If 


I off rto work at that other, I may be sent to jail for it. Why Because 
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have not been working at it as an apprentice for seven years, What's the 
consequence? That as there is no more work for m« in my original trade, ] 
must either come upon the pari h or starve. 

“There is no employment for me in my own parish ; there is abundance in 
the next. Yet if I offer to go there I am driven away. Why? Because |] 
might become unable to work one of these days, and so I must not, while I 
am able. I am thrown upon one parish now, for fear I should fall upon ano 
ther forty or fifty vears hence. At this rate, how is work ever to get done ‘ 


If a man is not poor he won’t work; and if he is poor the laws won't let him, 
{ 


How then is if hat so much is done as is done? \s pe ‘ket are pi ked by 
stealth, and because the law is so wicked that it is only here and there that a 


man ean be found wicked enough to think of executing it 

“Pray, Mr. J stice, how is the comm nity you speak of the better for any 
of these restraints? And where is the necessity of them? And how is safety 
strengthened, or good order benefitted by them ?” 

This “ Wicked” arrangement of the laws has received, I believe, some mo- 
difications. But by these very modifications, is it not, that they are ‘so ar- 
ranged” as to separate families—mothers and children. 

‘At the cursed workhouse door ?” 

The same Judge says, “ Happily for us, we are not bound by any laws but such 


as every man has the means of knowing.’ 
Is this, my lord, what is termed, technically, a “ legal fiction?” Certainly 
not, or it would not be found in the solemn charge ofa venerable English J 


But has every man in England the means of knowing all the laws he is bound 
by ? 


Bentham says, “* Searee any an 





part of the laws he is bound by. Both sorts of laws are kept most heartily 
and carefully from the knowledge of the people; statute law by its shape and 
bulk : common law by its very essence, It is the Judges that make the com 
monlaw. Do you know how they make it? Just as a man makes laws for 
his dog. When your dog do s anything you want to break him of, you wait 
till he does it, and then beat him for it. This is the way you make laws for 
your dog ; and this is the way the Jud $s make jaw tor you and me, Tl y 
won't tell a man beforehand what it is he sh ! not do—they won't son uch 
as allow his being told: th y lie by till he has done something which they say 


he should not have done, and then they hang him for it. What way, then, has 





r 


any man of coming at this dog-law? Only by watching their proceeding 
by observing in what cases th 5 have hanged a man, in what cases they have 
sent him to jail, in what cases they have seized his goods, and so forth. These 


1: 


proceedin rs they won’t pub ish themselv« $s; an 1 if any body else publishes 


them, it is what they call contempt of court, and a man may be sent to jail 
for it. 

Are the laws of England still “so arranged,” 1 1y lord? Is your common 
law still what Bentham ealls a a ur law :) a l which can oOo} y be kn W in 


short detached lessons disposed of by the courts at the various prices of life, 


liberty, property? Does the English lawyer still glut his mercenary cruelty 


on the child unborn; and so act the savage more ferociously than the cannibal 
African? 
“Miserabl Si says Lord Coke 


‘‘miserable is the slavery of that people among 
whom the law is either unsettled or unknown.” 
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But under its present exi ting institutions, the English law must ever re- 
main “unsettled,” and “unknown” by the people. What then follows accord- 


ing to this great jurist? “Miserable is the s/avery of that people”—the 


of England! 

In the d Lys of Lord Coke, the English were not so s qué amish as now about 
the term of s/avery and the name slave, but as applicable abroad only. His 
definition of the term is a great deal better than  Paley’s ; and by the better 
definition, Bentham declares that scarce any of the people are free ; and by 
Joke himself it is shown, that all are in a “ miserabl. slavery.” 

But it may be better now thanin Bentham’s time; and we should like well 
to know how much better. We know that the great body of Enclish sailors 


and watermen are still in that worst condition of slavery, of being subject at 
1 


any moment to be bound in chai 1d taken by violence on board a war- 
ship ;—a slavery compared with which the quasi slavery of our Southern ne- 
groes is the very largest liberty. Work enough, then, without meddling with 


miserable fictions about imaginary negroes, may the noble Earl of Carlisle find 
in the re-erection of Irish eabins, and in wresting the galling yoke of a 
“miserable slavery” from the bleeding necke of his own country. 


LITERARY SPECULATIONS. 
BY ONE WHO HAS HAD ENOUGH OF THEM. 


“O that mine enemy had written a book!” is an exclama- 
tion often quoted. Tor my part, if 1 were to indulge such an 
unchristian sentiment as downright, uncompromising malig- 
nant hatred, it would be * O that mine enemy had started a 
periodical ! ” 

There is something awful in the contemplation of the num- 
ber of periodicals, started with the most confident enterprise, 
and the most sanguine expectations, that never reach a third 
number. Some men are afilicted with a mania for literary 
speculations ;and I, alas! was one of the most rabid of literary 
speculato rs. I began at school, and to the success of those 
juvenile e xpe riments I trace all the disasters of maturer years. 
My school magazine — one preéminent advantage over its 
successors. Being published in a manuscript form, i. e., very 
legibly written in round text, on a couple of sheets of paper 
it required no subscribers to support it, and involved no out- 
lay to produce w At did not require advertising, as I had 
the opportunity of personally announcing its existence to 
everybody I wislied to read it; and the illustrations being 
boldly sketched in, with pen and ink, in their appropriate 


—— 
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situations, ran no risk of losing the artist’s touch in ine delicate 
process of engraving. As I was at once my own editor, artist, 
and pub! isher, the business arrangements gave me no trouble. 
and in justice to myself I must say, that its popularity in the 
school was fully py to that of ** Puaoels ”~ in America. 
The romance of Andrew Pilkins (I am not quite sure that 
the title was severely original) was continued through many 
numbers, and grew so exciting, that I could scarcely restrain 
myself from relieving the anxiety of some of the smaller boys 


as to the ultimate fate of the hero. Perhay smy resistance of 


the earnest and personal entreaties, was chiefly attributable 
to the fact, that I had not quite made up my own mind on 


the subj ct; being divided between the satisfactory course of 


marrying him to ‘the Italian princess, and letting him have a 
large family of little princes and princesses, and the more 
harrowi ing catastrophe of letting him give way to utter despair, 
owing to his mistress” s dea i by the plague, and jumping down 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 1 finally resolved on the latter 
conclusion : i was sucha walendl d opportunity for illustration ! 
Iremember, too, that, to make the scene more striking, I caused 
the victim ofa mbiationsdnstiny to jump ad foremost , which 
was certainly much more striking than natural, as one boy, 
Nobbs by name, took occasion sarcastically to observe. 

By the way, that Nobbs was an intolerable nuisance! 
Before he came to the school, [ had the literary fame all to 
myself, and was considered an mene inn genius in every 
line of art. My poems in particular, were greatly admired; 
and | parted my hair in the middle, after the style of a por- 
trait of Milton, which I possessed. But Nobbs inflicted a 
terrible blow on my vanity and reputation. 

Would you be lieve it? He actu: ally started a review!! 

I have never loved critics, but I shudder to recall the un- 
amiable character of my feelings towards the critical Nobbs. 

The very first number of Nobbs’s Review compl tely turned 
the tab les upon me. It is so much easier to critic ize than to 
invent! Nobbs, who had picked up the art of reviewing 
from reading a Sunday paper he took in, came a ae mme 
like a clap of thunder. My poetry, in particular, he held 


up to the derision of m: ankind, or rather boy-kind, in the 


pitiless manner. No sooner was my magazine published, than 
the eager exclamation was—* What will Nobbs say about it, 
to-morrow?” To-morrow came, and with it, inevitable as 
fate, came Nobbs’s Review—a stiff sheet of foolscap with a 
German text heading. O, the withering sneers of those juve- 


nile reviews! the ironical praise, the i inge nious doubts express- 


most 
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ed as to the meaning of my grandiloquent phrases, and the 
subtle comparison of my rhymes! I thought [ should have 
died with vexation the day I was made a mockery of, as the 
poet who rhymed man and lamb together. In fine, I could 
bear it no longer; I sto} pped my magazine, and Nob - enews 
triumphantly over my ing! lorious failure. He had the laugh 
on his side . and all the eh 01 Jaus ahe a wit! l him. 

For some days, | Seondied gloom ily over my abasement, 
when suddenly a gleam of light flashed upon my mind. 
Without communicating my intention, even to my most inti- 
mate friends, I set t to work to ec mee e my first comic work, a 

satire in verse, a personal satire of Nobbs himself, and you 
may be sure that, whatever other faults it had, it was not want- 
ing in its main element, personality. To make sure of its 
immediate circulation, I carefully made six copies, equivalent 
to six printed editions, and in half an hour its success was 
complete. Nobbs, critic and editor of a slas — review as 
he was, lost his temper. ‘The “bandy legs” rhyming to 
“those curious pegs” completely upset his eqi juanimity. Sati- 
rists do not like to be satirized. Nobbs grew very savage, he 
called me hard names, and I gave hima sound thrashing. 
O the luxury of thrashing a critic! What a pity that grown- 
up authors cannot afford the indulgence 

B ul I le tt se hool, and saw no more ot "Nobt 3 s, though I often 
heard of him, and I must say, that he never lost an opportu- 
nity of saying an ill-natured thing about a book of mine, in after 
years, when in the natural course of events I, poor devil! 
became a storm-tossed author, and Nobbs, lucky dog! a 
regular reviewer. 

After travelling for some time on the Continent of Europe, 
I established myself in London, and having published not one, 
but several books, by the time I was one and twenty, I ar- 
rived at the very rash and dangerous conclusion, that to 
divide profits with “ grasping publishers ” was very ab- 
surd. Sol resolved to “grasp” on my own account, and to 
edit a magazine of my own forthwith. 

At that time, I was not personally intimate with a single 
professional literary man. The few live authors I had seen 
were such as I had met at fashionable parties, and my general 
ideas of a literary life were all roseate in hue. I despatched 
a letter to my friend, the brilliant Lady B——, at that time in 
Italy, informing her of my plan, in which her ladyship, aboutas 
exp rienced as myself, vehemently encourage “lime. The fair 
authoress also sent me a contribution of portentous magnitude, 
being in fact the first chapters of a fashionable novel. Backed 
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by my aristocratic friend, and confident in my own unlimited 
powers of paper blotting, not to mention a reserve of several 
desks and cupboards lite rally crammed with MS. poems, | 
raised a hundred pounds on some reversionary property [had, 
through the agency of a little rascal of a lawyer, to whom [ 
comp lac ently confided my intention of making a rapid fortune, 
and commenced my preparati ions in earnest. 

I was wrong in saying that I did not know one professional 
author. In the same house with me, lived an old colonel, 
whose life was solely occupied in writing lives of Lord Nelson 
and the Duke of Wellington. It seems there was a great 
demand for the lives of these ve men, for no sooner 
had the old colonel completed a i life of Nelson in monthly 
parts, than an abridged duodecimo eiiti ion of his former life 
of Wellington was in demand, and nosooner was the duodeci- 
mo W ellington finished, than an octavo Nelson was called 
for. This was followed by an illustrated Wellington with ad- 
ditional chapters, and so on aoe y. He was a very 
quaint and curious old gentleman, the colonel, had seen ser- 
vice in the pe ninsula, and fought at Waterloo. When I told 
him of my intended magazine, he immediately suggested as a 
leading feature, a series of “ Anecdotes and Reminiscences of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Campaigns, ” to be followed by 
“Nelsoniana, or the Wooden Walls of Old England.” Such 
were my Gaius resources. 

Meanwhile, I found a printer by ws amine | along one of the 
principal streets, until [ saw a sign indicating that“ Jones & 
Co. executed every description of printing with on inctuality 
and despatch.” Properly speaking, “ Jones & Co.” were only 
job-printers, and chiefly excelled in hand-bills. However, 
there was a verdure about me which was quite refreshing; so 
they, seeing I was of an impatient temperament, made out an 
estimate in about five minutes, and I closed with them at once. 
In the same off-hand way, I arranged with a large publishing 
house in Paternoster-row, who published only on commission. 

Next, by accident, I engaged a factotum, whom I dubbed 
with the imposing title of my private secretary. This remé _ 
able aid-de-camp of mine, was a Spaniard by nation, and ¢ 
gentleman by birth, rejoicing in the sonorous name of as 


José d’——. He was a lazy vagabond, and I should soon 
have dismissed him, but for my consideration for the old 
Marquis d’A——,, a one-armed veteran, who had held high 


rank in the Spanish service, but owing to his Carlist politics 
was compelled to live in exile at London. 
So limited was the income of the Marquis, that it was with 
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the greatest difficulty he could make his means cover his ex- 
pendit ure, much less bear the additional incumbrance of Don 
José, who had no other dependence until I took him into my 
employ. Even then, I fear, he still continued to prey upon 
the old man, as far as was practicable, nor should I at all 
wonder if he were at this very moment, and after the lapse 
of so many years, pursuing the same miserable system. 

Don José’s intellect was chiefly centred in his legs, notwith- 
standing that he was next door to a eaane en he was 
evidently cut out by nature to be a runner of messages. He 
was the very incarnation of a alee > was "a José, ex- 
cepting when at meals; and Don José was a man of formida- 
ble appetite, as men who walk much mostly are ; he was never 
happy unless I des patched him somewhere on some commis- 
sion or other, such as carrying a letter and waiting for an 
answer, and the like. He was eminently restless, and the 
greatest torture that could be inflicted upon him was to make 
him sit still for more than five minutes. Sometimes I used to 
dictate French to him, and his sufferings were tremendous. 

ut it was impossib le to kee ep him long ‘at the desk. His zeal 
for my service would always suggest ‘something to be done, 
that involved going out and note oming back again for an in- 
definite pe riod of tim: +. He spoke English very imperfectly, 
and all our collox jui ies were carried on in the French language. 
His ignorance of the language of the country “ : to many 
curious mistakes. Never shall I f reet one of the 

——— other devices for propagating the fame of my 
forthe ming x magazine, I hit upon the somewhat laborious and 
expensive p lan of forwarding, by post, to all p or fash- 
ion in ; ondon, a prospectus e ne los ed in an envelope. Ac- 
cordingly, hi ving purchased a few thousand envel: »pes [ set 
Don José down to the uncongenial task of directing them ; 
and many hundreds were addressed, sealed, and despatched, 
before I became aware of the singular style in which this 
simple operation was being performed by my unlucky secre- 
tary. 

I had given him a “Court Guide,” which contained a list 
of the names of what we here call ‘ the upper ten,’ and it ‘had 
never occurred to me that the Spanish D - was so ignorant 
of English forms as to make any serious blunder in the ad- 
dresses ; when, happening to take upa handful of the im- 
portant missives, 1 discovered to my horror that they were all 
directed in the most absurd and unheard-of manner, with a 
perfect disregard of all established forms and conventionali- 


ties. 
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For example, “ Lord So-and-so, Esquire,” “ Mrs. Lady 
Smith, Esquire,” “Sir Major Jones,” * Mr. Thomas Brown, 
Lsquire,” &e.,&c. Not asingle letter was propeily addressed! 
It required all my philosophy to prevent me from tre: iting the 
Spanish Don as I had served Nobbs, of critical memory. 
What would the people think! It woul ' not bear reflection. 
Yet the incident Was so prep sterously abs urd, that I could 
not help laughing i in the midst of my indignation 

At length the magazine came out. As to its History merits 
I will be silent. It was not wanting in variety. It contained 
poems, essays, tales, as is usual in magazines. But its exter- 
nal appearance was remarkable. It looked like the ghost of 
some periodical publis hed a couple of centuries ago, thanks 
to the atro ‘ious ignorance and want of taste in my friends, 
the Job- printers, and to the marvellous bedevilment of a wood 
cut, in which the parts intended to be black were engraved 
white, and MICE VE Sa, 4 owing { » the « nNeraver havi Ing misut nder- 
stood the directions given him. 

Let me hasten tothe denouement. Of three thousand cop- 
ies printed, about one-thousand sold, about five hundred were 

aid for, and about three hundred accounted for to me indi- 
vidually. The printer insisted upon being immediately paid, 
the advertisers insisted upon getting unlimited credit, the pub- 
lisher said the style in which it was got up made him ashamed 
of it, and I happening to fall ill, the magazine was left to its 
fate, and | to Don Jose, who s stu ck to me with admirable de- 
votion, and made two or three very touching speeches on the 
subject. Don José also, when, where, or how, I know not, 
discovered a mysterious Hebrew eialeiebe. who not only 
bought up the remaining two thousand copie nga er hg 
(at two cents a copy), but actually gave three shillings and 
sixpence sterling fur the abominable wood-cut ! 

That transaction has always presented itself to my mind as 
an inscrutable mystery. What earthly use could that villa- 
nous wood-e ut be to any mortal man? But the Hebrews are 
ever a mysterious peop le. 

Cotemporaneously with the magazine, I tried another lite- 
rary speculation of a still less hopeful character. This was 
the publication of a poem of the Byronie school, full of pas- 
sionate embraces and awful cursing. By dint of considerable 
advertising, it sold fifty copies, and was reviewed in one 
paper. 

A celebrated poet, with whom I was at that time corre- 
sponding on the moral regeneration of mankind, delicately 
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intimated to me that it was an atrociously bad poem ; andthe 
solitary critique ee, a similar opin ion. 

I fell ill—not killed off by one review, but generally dis- 
gusted at the loss of time, money, and, as I fancied, reputa- 
tion—as if anvbody cared for my magazine or my book! 
I fell ill, and Don José attended me—when he had nothing 
else to do, and sold my pictures, and books, and an electrical 
machine for me, as I was much pus shed for money at that pe- 
riod. Don José was now quite in his element, and grew very 
confidential and familiar. He suggested cheaper apartments, 
and calculated the value of my furniture with great exact- 
ness. At last I found out that he was a rascal, and menaced 
him with summary proceedings if he did not account for some 
property he hade mb ezzled. 

‘To this Don José replied ina French epistle of great length, 
wherein he gently reproached me for my hars shness, and re- 
minded me delice: ately of a certain pair of pantalons gris, 
which I had promis sed to give him on some forgotten occasion! 
Finally, he appe aled to my ame genereuse, and signed him- 
self my amz. He was a very pitiful fellow, was Don José! 
I never saw him again, though I often fancied I caught a 
gli mpse of his marked physiognomy in the distance. But, 
being short- sighted, I set it down as a mere fancy. 

My next speculation was a cheap comic periodical, blazing 
with wit and humor from the first line to the last! 

Simultaneously, appeared another comic periodical, like- 
wise blazing with wit and humor to any conceivable e oe 

Like the men which sprung from the teeth of the dr: agon 
sown by Cadmus, no sooner were the two comic papers born, 
than they began to make war upon one another. To read 
my paper, the Salamander, or my rival’s, the Ghoul, you 
would have been led tosup pose that their editors were the bit- 
terest personal enemies. We attacked one another in a 
and verse, with the createst malignancy, anil both died i 
the struggle, In this case, I was not so much to blame, for 
the paper sold very well, but the printer discovered, when too 
late, that it required asale of about a hundred thousand 
— a week, to produce any profit, and so we were com- 
pelled to abandon it. My share of the loss was covered by a 
manuscript work which produced the printer great profit, as 
it was repeatedly re-issued in different forms, and even 
published in the columns of a very popular periodic: ul, but 
with no profit to the author, Shortly afterwards, I published 
a translation of ———’s — The publisher stereotyped it. 
The first edition sold in a few days, and yet I never got paid 
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for it. There was a fatality about my literary adventures. 
Without private means, I should have starved in wealthy 
London, to an immortal certainty. I was too proud to write 
for periodic ae and run the risk of rejection; and though [| 
published book after book, original, tri anslated, and compiled, 
the sums I received were truly lamentable. I think the spec- 
ulation of yor eg books for English publishers is quite as 
bad as any other. Reader, a word in your ear: do not be 
too wnidiioe of the large sums said to be given by these 
gentry, and boasted of by patbor s! Few are the prizes, many 
the blanks in that lottery. 

I was next connected with a periodical which had a large 
sale, and was decidedly prosperous in a commercial point of 
view. Its editors received ten dollars a page for writing. 
Nevertheless, I witnessed its decline and fall, from causes over 
which neither I nor anybody else had any control. All the 
editors were very young men; some have since distinguished 
themselves in the world of letters, and they all had one 
weakness—an aversion to temperance. One thing only re- 
strained them from getting drunk—want of wine, beer, 
brandy, or other alcoholic stimulant; and luckily for the 
periodical’s existence, their reckless prodigality caused them 
to be frequently without a cent in their pockets, consequently 
sober, consequently fit to write. Not but what they wrote 
fast enough when drunk. But all experience teaches us, 
that a periodical, consisting entirely of drunken contributions, 
cannot long maintain its ground in public favor. As it was, 
they sent in their contributions so irregularly, that the peri- 
odical was repeatedly published too late, and so by degrees 
its sale fell. It was drowned in wine, and I was the last 
mourner in its funeral. 

The next paper I recollect starting, was a high-toned moral 
and political organ for the people, “which also, in due time, 
died and made no sign. With my usual luck, the publisher’s 
name was mis-printed, and he thereby direly o ffended, and 
my partner in the speculation, would publish in the first 
No. a tremendous patriotic poem, in which he “gave the 
European despots fits,” and, I fear, gave the paper its death- 
blow. 

Never shall we, who knew him, forget the excited poet, de- 
claiming the following awful stanza: 


Dig up the graves of history! 
Open the tombs of time! 

Search for a bloodier my stery 
Of damning and fiend-like crime ! 
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The writer was of opinion, that, when the Emperor of 
Russia read that poem, his feelings must have been more 
easily imagined than described. 

Of the prodigious number of periodicals started, no one but 
he who lives in the great vortex itself can form the remotest 
idea. They ‘ come like shadows, so de spart, as far as mankind 
generally i is concerned—un-concerned, I should s say, perhaps 
in their ap pe arance. Some go through a series of metamor- 
phoses of the most ps intomimie character. The 4y come out as 
daily organs of progress—presto, degenerate into weeklies— 
and perish obscurely in amphibious fortnightly condition. Some 
rise (tempus edax!) from the modest st ition of mont thly ma- 
gazines, to the app alling dignity of quarterly reviews. Othe I's, 
owing to their immense success, (in every, but a pecu ig iry, 
point of view) reduce their price to one hs if, and are buried 
cheaply, at the editor’s or printer’s expense. Some double 
it, and are enabled to pay their printers. Others, en- 
large their paper—enabled to do so by their stupendous 
sale—and burst incontinently, like the frog in the fable. 
Others attempt a combination of attractions, “and ofier extra- 
ordinary commercial advantages to subscribers. 

A few —_e of this class of experiments : 

A periodical, in Paris, announced grandly, that their ob- 
ject was, not al me to supply mental aliment to the public, 
‘but to carry out literally the idea of feeding the hungry, and 
clothing the naked. CG msequently, they, in the excess of 
their phils mthropic enthusiasm, offered to ev ery yearly sub- 
scriber, by way of bonus, the choice between a Strasburg pie 
and a new pair of pantaloons! How many “ hungry * and 
“naked ” subscribers they secured by this means, we never 
learned. Doubtless, it was their liberality that caused their 
ruin. Perhaps the tailors and pie-men looked upon the pro- 
ceeding as astretch of the “ power of the press ” not to be per- 
mitted, and es against them accordingly. 

A friend of mine, in London, hit upon the attractive plan 
of making all the miaetibs rs to, shareholders dn, the paper. 
But there must have been some mis- management in the matter, 
for I never heard of the shares being at a premium on the 
stock exchange. 

I was myself, when I started my last magazine, (which, as 
repeated failures had made me obstinate, absorbed a little 
fortune,) strongly urged by the printer to “ give away a n’orse,” 
which he considered would prove a powerful stimulus. The 
animal in question was not, as might be imagined, a native 
of Scandinavia, but an equine quadruped (as the penny-a- 
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liners tersely express it), and was to be raffled for by those 
visionary phi wntoms oO ‘the pub lis] hing mind, the everlastingly 
undiscoverable subscribers. I proposed, in return, to set a 
man-trap at the door of the office, and let no one go who was 
caught in passing, without having purchased at least one 
copy of the magazine. 

The desperate schemes for attracting attention to advertise- 
ments are also very curious. One little fellow, who more or 
less lung on to the outskirts of the magazine, was a super- 
annnated theatrical machinist, who, having once made a wire 
and canvas dragon forty feet long for the Chinese collection, 
took his stand upon it, and would have undertaken the crea- 
tion, on any scale, of all the beasts in Noah’s ark, if one would 
only have supplied the material. He wanted sadly to make 
me “a helefunt” on wheels, with a movable snout, to peram- 
bulate London, covered with placards, and a boy in the castle 
on his back distributing prospectuses 

‘** You have only to say, sir, ‘ Let there be a helefunt, and 
there his a helefunt, ” was his profane remark to me, as he 
one day expatiated on the “adwantiges” of his elephantine 
speculation. 

But I knew very well that an advertisement may be too 
effective, and took warning*from a fact which was communi- 
cated to me by a literary friend, and which showed that 
very striking “ dodges,” resorted to, to obtain publicity, are 
apt to end in a very summary and unple asant manner. 

It appears that Mr. G. A’—— and Mr. M— , two of the 
most distinguished writers fe’ * Punch” many years ago, 
started a comic paper in London, which bore the highly 
eccentric title of **The Hell Post.” Now they hit upon the 
startling idea of getting a walking impersonati: mot the Prince 
of Darkness to perambul: ite the most populous streets, and 
thereby practically announce the appearance of his devilship 
in the great metropolis. 

It is fashionable now-a-days to treat the devil as a gentle- 
man. Already Goethe makes Me phistophiles exclaim— 


** Where seest thou horns or hoofs or tail ?” 


and indeed, the idea that a fallen angel should run the risk of 
being shut up in a menagerie by conspicuously showing him- 
self as a cross hetween a goat and a monkey, is somewhat of 
the crudest. However, our friends he Id the doem: a, that “the 
devil was as black as he was painted ;” and, as they aimed at 
popularity, adopted the popular traditions. Accordingly, 
they obtained from a masquerading shop a tight suit of black, 
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with horns for the head, and a tail of serpentine proportions. 
Their great difficulty was to find some se devil poor enough 
to wear it. After many vain appeals to boardmen, and many 
refusals, more or less courteous, with divers humorous sugges- 
tions that they had better play the devil on their own ac count, 
they encountered one man in so deplorably a poverty-stricken 
state, that he possibly would have sold his soul to the evil one 
on pretty moderate terms. However, they only wanted his 
body. 

“TI say, my good man, ” began M——, “what would you 
do for five shillings a day ?” 

“Do!” said the man, “I'd do anything that was honest.” 

* Anything?” said G——. 

* Anything!” replied the beggar, emphatically. 

“Would you dress up as the devil, and distribute hand- 
bills 2” 

“T should think I would—TI'm starving.” 

** Well, come and dine, and you shall begin at once.” 

No sooner said than done. When the poor man had ap- 
peased his appetite, he was disguised in the satanic parap yher- 
nalia: and as the tail was a shade too long, M—— ingeni- 
ous sly tied it in a knot to shorten i t, and the de vil sallied f forth, 
prospectuses in hand, along Oxford Street, followed, at a re- 
spectful distance, by the two spec ulators, who were mightily 
elated with the success of their enterprise. In ten minutes, 
the crowd was tremendous. No one who has not visited 
London can conceive the wonderful rapidity with which a 
mob collects in that city. The devil grew frightened. The 
boys pulled his tail. wiendlike gibes and roars of laughter 
made him almost feel himself a denizen of that hell whose 
monarch he represented. Siezed with a sudden panic, he 
east one despairing look around, and—beheld the faces of his 
two employers staring at him over the heads of the crowd. 
Then, with the instinctive clutch of the drowning man, he 
loudly claimed their protection. The roaring mob followed the 
a ‘af his eyes. The alarmed editors, too dismayed at 


the chance of possible exposure to quite choke themselves with 
laughter, took in: cloriousl ly to their heels. The poor perse- 
cated devil followed them with a ery of despair. The crowd 


followed the devil, the boys pulled his tail. The editors ran 
as if- -no, not as if, but precisely hecaus the de il was behind 
them. Run, devil! run, boys! run, editors! run, policemen ! 
Never, since the days of Jol in Gilpin the Great, was seen such 
a chase! The editors esc aped down a side Deieoty and did 
not stop running till they had lost their way and their breath, 


or 
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and been mistaken for a couple of pickpockets, and very 
nearly had a second hue and ery raised behind them. The 
devil was caught—by the tail—and taken before the Lord 
Mayor, who sent him to the house of correction, and made 
some severe comments on the profanity of such proceedings, 
The editors had to pay for the devil’s skin, and the ‘ Hell 
Post” was constrained to resort to the vulgar medium of 
posters in order to attain publicity. 

The modern “ dodge” is for magazines, by way of prospec- 
tus, to publish a list of all the authors in the country as a 
catalogue of its contributors; the fact of most of the names 
being unauthorized by their proprietors being entirely unim- 

ortant, as of course the public cannot know it; and to write 

to them all, would ruin the publishers in postage. Strange to 
say, the names of men who actually write such magazines are 
not mentioned at all. 

But the subject of literary speculations is as inexhaustible 
as the cellar of a teetotaller. I do not conclude; I leave off. 
Many were the periodicals I started, many were the books I 
printed. Yet I have not become a millionaire. I am going 
to California. No more literary speculations for me. I have 
had enough of them ! 


FORTHCOMING DRAMATIC NOVELTY. 


[We have been politely favored by the author with the following scene from 
a splendid allegorical spectacle to be brought forward at the opening of the 
New Opera House, with appropriate scenery, dresses, and decorations. The 
whole piece has been set to music by an eminent German composer, who was 
banished by a decree of the Emperor, as punishment for his fiddle being out 
of tune in a Grand Royal Concert.) 


Enter Past, Present and Fvrvure, in a state of great excite- 
ment, preceded by a crash of music from the orchestra, ac- 
companied by a grand chorus of voices, after the manner of 
the ancient Greek Tr: agedy. Pasr is re prese nted by an “old 
fogie,” with a bald pate, wrinkled brow, spectacled nose, a 
coat ver y much out at the elbows, and short breeches scarce ‘ly 
covering his knee-pan; Presenr appears dressed in the ex- 
treme of modern fashion, with enormous whiskers, his hat on 
one side, his hands in his pockets, and an arrogant, conceited 
look, extremely becoming; while Fururr wears the costume 


= BP 


that will probably be adopted about the time of the millen- 
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nium, when women will wear the breeches, and men figure 
in short petticoats and busks. 





Present, in a great fume. I tell you, you are an old fo- 
gie—a limping, croaking, worn-out, supe ri annuated, broken- 
down hack, only fit to dri ag an omnibus, or an ash- cart : who 

can’t keep up with the spirit of the age, or the march of mind, 
any more than a stage-coach with a locomotive. You are no 
better than a superannuated coxcomb. 

Past. And I tell you, you are no better than a premature 
puppy, who knows nothing worth knowing, but what he has 
le arned from me, and if he had not my experience for his 
guide, would hardly know how to make use of his five senses 

Future. Pooh, pooh! gentlemen, what is the use of disput- 
ing about precedency? I shall leave you both behind, quite 
out of sight, and be as much before you, Mr. Present, as you 
are before Mr. Past. [ should as soon expect to hear a dis- 
pute about precedency between a ground-mole and a wood- 
chuck, as you two. You are a pair of ignorant blockheads, 
compared to what I shall be when I come to years of disere- 
tion. 

Past. Ah! that will be about the time ofthe millennium. 

Present. Yes—or when time travels backwards, according 
to your venerable worship’s theory. 

Future. None of your sneers, gentlemen. If one of you 
were not so old and decrepid as to be below my notice, and 
the other such a conceited puppy as to be still more so, I 
would knock both your pates together, to see whether they 
would not answer instead of drums. 

Past and Present, speaking both together and squaring up to 
the other with fists doubled. You would—would you? Come 
on, then, most arrogant of all arrogant pretenders, who is al- 

ways boasting of what he intends to be—we will soon see 
which has the drum-head. 

Future. Wave at you, then, my bullies. Dll show youa 
specimen of the ms arch of mind in my improvement in boxing. 
Come on, I say—ye crabs, that have all your lives been walk- 
ing backw ards. 

[As they approach each other in attitudes of defiance, 
the orchestra strikes up a most delightful and soul-subr lwing 
andante, acc ompani a by a solemn depr ¢ are chorus, w Ihere- 
upon th combatants shout bravo! encore: ! and kiss each other 
on both cheeks. 

Future. Come, come, gentlemen—it is beneath the dignity 
of persons of such consequence to the general welfare of man- 
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kind, to forget ourselves in this unseemly manner. I don’t 
so much wonder at this promising young stripling, who, it 
must be confessed, is a conceited puppy, running riot a little; 
but for a venerable old fogie in spectacles and short breeches 
to forget himself in this manner, is only another proof that 
our ancestors were little better than ignorant barbarians. [ 
have a proposal to make, gentlemen. 

Present. Well, let us hear it. 

Past. Ay, ay—speak, representative of the wisdom of 

osterity. 

Future. Itis this. Instead of dealing in sarcasms, inu- 
endoes, and reproaches, let us proceed calmly to discuss your 
claims to superiority, as becomes the representatives of mill- 
ions, past, present, and to come. 

Past. With all my heart. 

Present. Agreed. Who shall begin ? 

Future. Myr. Past t, as being the oldest, though certainly 
not the wisest, should have precedence on this occasion, 
What do you know, and what have you done, you old fogie: 
eh? 

Present. Done? Why, nothing, but what I mean to undo, 
us fast as possi ible. 

Future. Pray, young gentlemen, speak to the purpose, if 
you please. I ask what you have done, and what you know, 
Mr. Past. I desire to hear what you have each to say for 
yougselves, and to be constituted sole u umpire between you, as 
Thave a presentiment amounting to a certainty, that I shall 
be as much wiser than Mr. Present, as Mr. Present is wiser 
than Mr. Past, for you know the human mind_never goes 
backwards. 

Past. Why, you have given judgment already, and there 
is no use in hearing the arguments. 

Future. Well, well—never mind, old gentleman. As the 
human mind is always progressing, 1 may become wiser be- 
fore you have done, and reverse my judgme nt. You know 
the progress of knowledge is like the tides of the ocean, that 
sweep away all before them, and— 

Past (interrr upting). And bring with them only a new 

crop of straws, chips, chaff, and foam, to mark the extent of 
their progress. They always leave behind as much trash as 
they sweep away, or rather alw: ays add to the heap of rubbish. 

Future. Be quiet, old gentleman, if you please, and don’t 
interrupt the court. 

Present. O, let him talk he will only prove what he has 
contradicted, and contradict what he has proved. 
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Past. And you will contradict everything and prove no- 
thing. 

Future. Enough of this, gentlemen. By my faith, if I 
thought I should not know more than these fellows, I should 
wish never to be born (aszde). Come, old gray-beard—lI re- 
peat my question—what have you done, and what do you 
know / 

Past. Why, judge—hem—why—faith, I know so much, 
and have done so much, that I can’t tell where to begin, 
and shall certainly never come to an end. 

Present. That Pll be sworn. You old fogies never know 
where to stop when they begin to boast of their own wisdom, 
and that of their ancestors. 

Future. You conceited young coxcomb, if you don’t cease 
interrupting the proce edings of the court, I'll place you in 
charge of “ cons stable Hays. 

Present. ld Hays? Why he has been dead almost half a 
century, more or less. 

Future. Well, what of that?) He belongs to posterity, of 
which I am the representative. I can summon the dead as 
well as the living. 

Present. And so can I—videlicet, the spiritual knockings. 

Past. Ifthis babbling, conceited young gentleman will per- 
mit me, I will go on, please your honor. 

Future. Proceed, sir, and if he interrupts you again, I'll 
place him under your special tuition, that he may become— 
hem !—as wise as your worship. 

Past. May it please your honor, in order that I may pre- 
sent a clear and succinct view of this momentous que stion, 
which involves the reputation of countless millions of the hu- 
man race, above and under ground, I shall divide my subject 
into three hundred and sixty-five heads, being one for eve ry 
day in the year, Sundays not excepted. I shall begin by sté ut- 
ing what was the condition of the world before the creation 
of Adam ; from thence I shall proceed, point by point, to de- 
tail man’s progress backwards and forwards, through differ- 
ent ages, and in all the known countries of the world, exhibit- 
ing clearly to your honor what he has learned, and what he 
has forgotten, and proving that one has pretty well balanced 
the other; that his advances in knowledge have for the most 
part only ‘led him into new errors , and that in rectifying one 
blunder he always fell into a greater. In short, please your 
honor, I design to present to you a brief abstract of the entire 
history of the world—whie h I trast will not encroach on 
your time, as you pretend to be little less than immortal. 
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Present. But, your honor, what is to become of me mean- 
while? You know that my moments are fleeting away, that 
my life is but a span, and that I shall never live to he ar the 
end of this long story, much less answer it. I beseech your 
honor to take for granted all my venerable friend has to say, 
that I may reply before I give up the ghost. 

Future. Withall my heart, for I hate long stories. What 
say you, old gentleman ? 

Past. scratching his head, and somewhat puzzled. Why, 
please your honor, I confess I am so far behind the spirit of 
the age, and the march of mind, that I can’t exactly under- 
stand how either you or my wise friend here can tell what I 
was going to say, before I have said it. 

Future. Of a'tr uth, my friend, having lived so long in this 
world, you must have marched a snail’s pace, not to know a 
little more than you seem to do. Your friend here is ac- 
quainted, of course, with everything that has happened in the 
world since the creation of Ad: am, and it is equally certain 
that I shall know all that may happen in time to come, 
as well as all that is past. Why, then,should I waste my pre- 
cious hours in listening to what I already know, or shall know 
in good time, without the assistance of either of you. 

Past and Present, chaunting together in a dui tto, accom- 
panied by a grand harmony of " discords by the orchestra and 
chorus. I insist on being heard. I will appeal to Posterity. 

Future. Posterity be hanged. Am not I its lawful repre- 
Eee ve, and the supreme judge between you two block- 
heads ? 

Past, apart to Present. Faith, this beats Young America. 
That same Justice Midas, with his asses’ ears, and who may be 
said to be yet in the egg-shell, pretends to know more than 
you and I, though you are almost a hundred, and I more » than 
six thousand years old. 

Present. Ay, and what is still more presumptuous and 
insulting, he looks down upon me, who not only inherit all your 
knowledge, but have corrected all your errors, and more than 
quadrupled ; your wisdom, besides. 

Past, waxing wroth. I deny your major, minor, and con- 
clusion. Instead of inheriting all my knowledge, you have 
forgot more than one half, and turned your back on the expe- 
rience of ages. If you have corrected any of my errors, it 
was only to substitute others still more absurd and pernicious ; 
and as to adding to my wisdom, I should like to hearin what 
particular. 

Present. Pray, old gentleman, were you not a supersti- 
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tious old blockhead, believing in witch-craft and all that sort 
of nonsense? Did you ever ~ discover any new planets, and 
did you not believe the sun revolved round them, instes ad of 
their revolving round the sun? Did you know anything 
— geology and world-making? and did you not believe it 

ras made in six days by the hand of the Creator, instead of 
in a long series of ages, by the operations of nature? Did 
you not religiously believ e that the miracle of the passage of 
the Red Sea was achieved by a direct interposition of Prov- 
idence, instead of a change of the wind? If my time were not 
so precious, I could spend hours in enumerating the errors of 
which I have cured you. 

Past. Yea, verily—and no doubt the world is much the 
wiser and better for it. But go on, my wise friend, and tell us 
in whi at other points my ignoré unce consisted. 

Present. Pray, sir, did you know anything of Craniology, 
Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Spiritual Knockings ? 

Past. To be suréI did. We used to call it witch-craft and 
necromancy, and ascribe to the devil what you now dignify 
with the name of science. Whatever may be said of your 
progress, I will venture to assert that there is not a single one 
of your pretended novelties in this line, which has not its pro- 
totype in my tine. Youonly ascribe them to different causes ; 
but the results are the same, and the errors still more mis- 
chievous from being shielded under the respectable mantle of 
science, which, instead of correcting the blunders of ignorance, 
is running mad, and every day adding to their number. ‘In 
short, my friend, you have carried science to such an extreme, 
that, ‘instead of resting on the solid basis of principles de- 
duced from a series of facts amounting to demonstration, it 
has soared into the regions of imagination, and become more 
visionary than poetry itself. Your men of science, now-a-days, 
have ten times more fancy and invention than your poets. 

Present. Pshaw! you are so far behind the spirit of the 
age, there is no use in arguing with you. Did you know any- 
thing of metallic pens, silver forks, self-sharpening pencils, 
steam-engines, locomotives, the higher law, and wome} s 
rights? In short. did you now anything of ** Power ” 

Past. I confess myignorance. I always wrote with poose- 
quills, never used a silver fork, and sharpened my own pen- 
cils. As to steam-engines and locomotives, I knew nothing 
of them, having never dealt in murder by wholesale, and all 
my ideas of power, beyond that of man, were limited to a Su- 
preme Being, to whom I looked for the higher law. As to 
women’s rights, I learned them from experience. 
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Present. Pish! You are always lugging in the Supreme 
Being. Were you not such a sheer ignoramus, you would 
know how to account for everything on scientific principles, 
and, like Homer, never invoke a superior power, but when 
pushed to the utmost extremity. You were a mere tyro in 
chemistry, and didn’t know how to change green water into 
blue. 

Past. But I knew something of alchemy. 

Present. Yes, you were a great adept in making gold out 
of copper, iron, and brass. 

Past. And youarea great manufacturer of gold out of rags. 
I confess my ignorance in that branch of business. But, on the 
whole, I think I was quite as usefully employed in transmut- 
ing metals, as you, who are such an adept in chemistry, when 
adulter ‘ating almost every article of food, and cheating your 
customers with deleterious poisons instead of wholesome nour- 
ishment. 

Present. Poisons! It is a vile fals ehood, and you are a 
calumniator. Ifit were not for your miserable superannuated 
debility of body, and still more miserable infirmity of intel- 
lect, I’d beat you into amummy, though, for that matter, you 
are little better than one already. 

Past, speaking very loud. Yow d better try your hand at 
that my friend. Old as I am, I’m quite re: ady for you, Come 
on—and if I don’t knock you into a cocked hat. say ma 
booby. I'll show you that, in yo ‘Tespect, I’m not behind the 
spirit of the age. Come on, I say, Mr. Young America. 

[ ZZ. re the orchestra strikes up soy ever staccato, and the 
Judge, having fallen into a doze during the prec ding colloquy, 
wakes up, rubs his eyes, and exclaims : | 

Hallo! what is all this noise about? Who is guilty of this 
contempt of court? High Constable Hays, take him into 
custody and carry him to the tombs. 

Past. PYease your honur— 

Present. Please your honor— 

Future. Be quiet—it don’t please my honor. What are 
you two blockheads quarreling about, hey? But now I recol- 
lect. You are disputing which is the greatest noodle, and 
have chosen me to decide the question. Well, here goes— 
[ puts on his night-cap). Listen, ye obsolete ideas. 

Pastand Present. But your worship has not heard the 
arguments. 

Future. So much the better, as I shall then be perfectly 
impartial. Listen, ye culprits, to the decision of future ages, 


ol 


by their lawful representativ e. Asto judging between you, that 
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is out of the question. Youare both equally ignorantin com- 
parison to what I shall be when I come to my inheritance, and I 
foresee I shall have enough to do in correcting your blunders. 
You, Mr. Past, areasuperannuated blockhead; and you, Mr. 

Present, a premature puppy; and being so different, yet so 
nearly allied, you ought to agree t together like honest Darby 
and Joan. You know nothing, and there is no use in disput- 
ing about nothing. Hays, take them away; the court is ad- 
journed, sine die. 


[Past and present being by this impartial decision placed on 
a par with each other, shake hands v« ry cordially, and depart 
hugging each other right lovingly, while the orchestra and 
chorus strike up” Jump Sim Crow,” in honor of their recon- 
ciliation. The scene clos 3, and the male and Si male ama- 
teurs commence practising Platonics.] 


A CHAPTER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


I conress my vanity was somewhat touched when my pub- 
lisher refused to risk the cost of my great work on I -olitical 
Economy, of which the reader is about to see one ch: apter. I 
believe I was getting somewhat angry,—a very unwise thing 
in a philosopher,—when my commercial friend calmed me 
down by m: aking an explans ition : 

“This is a most extraordinary work—a most extraordi- 
nary work, Mr. Goodfellow,” said this worthy gentleman, 
“and perfectly unsalable. You have discussed Political 
Economy in a manner entirely unworthy of that noble science. 
You have displayed neither the technical profundity of Mill, 
nor the logical acumen of Tticardo, nor the dogmatical re ite ra- 
tion of Carey, nor the analytic calmness of Dryman. Your 
book is deficient in quotations, and there is not more than 
one “therefore” to the page. Then, too, where are your 
statistics? Where is your history of the first bargain, sup- 
posed to have been m: ide between a savage and an agricultu- 
rist? Where is your theory of coin? W here is your estimate 
of the maximum and minimum of wages? You don’t take 
sides with the capitalist, or with the ope rative. Now, if ] 
were to write a book on this splendid science, [ would take 
the part of the capitalist. Your vulgar reformers think they 
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are doing a very praiseworthy and politic thing, when they 
recommend increase of wages, and lao of work. Non- 
sense! High wages and spare time breed extravagance. 

Low wages ‘and constant employment make men industrious, 

and teach them economy. ‘This is the true doctrine for you 
to preach. Write an essay in its favor, and I will engage to 
sell five thousand copies within the year. As for this manu- 
script,” he continued, laying his hand on the vast pile of paper 

which I had submitted to his re: ider, “ I couldn’t afford to 
risk a cent on it, and I would advise you to be equally cau- 
tious.” 

“ But, my dear Mr. Bookmore,” I answered, in a tone of 
voice which I intended to be peculiarly solemn, “ that manu- 
script is the result of no less than fourteen years’ labor. During 
the time in which I have been occupied upon it, I have re-« cast 
it just twelve times, and have amplified it each ‘time by ne arly 
one quarter. I have written, in the meantime, as you know, 
for you have published them all, and have made money on 
the entire list, fourteen novels, one each year ; eight plays; 
a volume of anonymous sermons, purporting to have been the 
work of an old divine, very salable ; three neat volumes of 
poems, and a history of Napoleon Bon: aparte, compiled from 
documents hitherto inaccessible to the public. I have also 
written fifty magazine stories, which have been a source of 
very little profit, most of the periodicals for which they were 
furnished having failed, and repudiated payment. But these 
have not taken away my attention from my great work, which 
I have at last brought to a harmonious comple tion. Now, is 
it right that so much labor should be sacrificed for want of a 
publisher public-spirited enough to undertake the issue of my 
masterly treatise? for I will say this much for the work, al- 
though I am its author. Why, sir, you have published Pun- 
dit’s Political Economy, Dryman’s Malthusian Thesaurus for 
the use of Colleges, Dull’s Reasonings on Labor, and Argenti’s 
Thoughts on a Specie Basis, without demanding guaranties 
from their authors, and you have made money on all of them: 
and yet you refuse to publish my elaborate production, on 
which I have bestowed so much of the past fourteen years, 
and which I am not afraid to compare with any of the above 
mentioned works. It’s inexplicable, sir, it’s wholly inexplica- 
ble.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Mr. Goodfellow, not a bit of it,” responded 
the bookseller. Do yousuppose that the men who buy books 
of Political Economy ever read them? Nonsense! They 
buy them for the purpose of deluding themselves and others 
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into the belief that they are persons of great erudition and 
scientific acquirement. The more learned the appearance of 


the book, and the more it is stuffed with statistics, tables of 


figures, and “ therefores,” the more readily it sells. Pundit’s 
book contained twenty-five pages of figures, and proved that 
the population of the world would double before the twentieth 
century. It sold well, and was recommended by the papers 
as being “an indispensable addition to the libraries of Ameri- 
can statesmen.” Dryman took the hint, and introduced forty 
pages of figures into The Malthusian Thesaurus, in which the 
entire de-population of the earth was predicted in fifty years, 
and clearly demonstrated. The Thesaurus, sir, is in every 
college, and Dryman’s fortune is made. So with Dull, and 
Argenti. Argenti’s book is all figures, and no statesman or 
editor dare be without it. It gives a man sufficient reputation 
to run for Congress, to have it known th ut he possesses these 
valuable works People think he reads them, and are 
glad to vote for so prodigiousa scholar. But as for your book, 
there isn’t a figure init, from one end to the other. There fore 
no one will buy its and if no one will 1 yuy it, you cannot expect 
me to publish it.” 
I am entirely satisfied with Mr. Bookmore’s reasoning. 
My book, it is quite clear, was never destined to go into the 
libraries by the side of Pundit’s and Dryman’s. I can’t afford 
the experiment of printing and binding it at my own expense, 
that is out of the question. I had, at one time, serious thoughts 
of issuing it by subscription ; but having visited all my friends, 
a very respectable portion of my neighborhood, I succeeded 
in obtaining the names of six persons only, one of whom has 
since been removed by his relatives to Utica. I have at last 
concluded to divide the work into equal parts, as nearly as 
may be, and to send one to each newspaper and magazine in the 
United States, the number of which I have exactly estimated. 
All will have been sent off before the following chapter meets 
the eye of the reader. Many will be published; many, alas! 
will make the acquaintance of the waste basket. Sunt multa 
mala, parva bona, quedam mediocra. The worst one fell to 
the lot of the , and appet ared next day: while the editor 
of the , although he received the most eloquent of all the 
chapters, has not yet had the sense to print it. 


I will keep the reader no longer from one of my chapters. 
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MEN’S BUSINESS. 
Being the NS venty- fifth Chap ter of an universally- diffused, 
but unknow 7 volume of f litical Economy, reasoned On 
New P rinciple &. 


It is a hard thing to set the world right, and Iam satisfied, 
after reviewing the many fruitless endeavors that have been 
made to accomplish this undertaking, that none but fools will 
hereafter attempt it. I am fond of success in whatever I set 
about doing, and Iam quite well convinced that it is much 
easier to set the world wrong than to reform it. This is the 
aim of my present work, and shall be the aimof all my labors 
hereafter. 

Sut, reader, as it isa rule of rhetoric, vide “ Art of Per- 
suasion,” Aristotle, Jamblicus, Erasmus, and Whately, pas- 
sim, that your intentions should always be concealed when 
you would influence human action, I will confide my plans to 
you alone, and will beg of you to hold them profoundly 
cret. I would not, indeed, entrust as much as this to you, 
were it not that I am of a sympathetic dis sposition, and am 
inclined to share important secrets with a trusty friend, which 
I have always found the safest way of disposing of them. 

To proceed, then, with my plan) of setting the world wrong 
with regard to men’s business, I grieve to say that the only 
nation of the world who appears to me to possess, at present, 
justly and sufficiently wrong notions on this subject, are the 
Hindoos. Among this interesting peop le, as is well known, 
the ae of life divide men into various classes, of 
greater or less distinction and honor, their measure of repute 
being y in inverse ratio to the utility of their professions to so- 
ciety. First in rank we find those who are liber: ally paid and 
extrav agantly adulated by the people, for conse nting to sub- 
sist on luxurious bs anquets dedicated to the gods, and to v ary 
their religious leisure by corrupting the morals of the gene ral 
community. Next in honor to these are the soldiers, whose 
only occupation is to take away the lives of their neighbors, 
and consume their estates. Immediately below these are the 
merchants, who attain dignity in the body politic by trans- 
ferring products and fabrics from hand to hand, to their own 
enrichment. Below all, we find those who produce the food, 
without which the entire Hindoo population would starve. As 
a recompense for their useful labor, they are cut off from in- 
tercourse with the rest of the citizens, are magnanimously set 
aside to an especial contempt, and are provided with all facili- 
ties for passing a mean and dirty existence. It is truly gra- 
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tifying to reflect that there is little need of my book among 
such a people ; and that their egregious social b: idness prov ides 
me so happily with text, model, and illustration. 

[ am not without hopes, that, in due course of time, the rest 
of the world may have as wrong notions as the Hindoos, 
touching the comparative dignities of human oce up: ations, and 
it is be yond doubt that we shall have the honor of lea: ding the 
way in this general corruption of social ethics on the W estern 
Continent. In this sublime manifestation of civ ilization, we 
surely should assert our supremacy and influence over the 
beggarly savages of the north, and those still more e mtempti- 
bie barbarians who dwell between us and the tropies, and since 
our less cultivated neighbors share those downward propensi- 
ties of human nature which we possess, it is evident that they 
will eagerly copy our ex: ample ; and that, if we become teach- 
ers, We shall find no lack of schools and scholars ready made 
to our hand. 

It is said that the world is governed by men, and that men 
are governed by women. Women, in turn, are governed by 
their sons and daughters. Nothing could be more fit for that 
demoralization of human opinion, which I hope to see accom- 
plished ; for it is at precisely the age when sons and daugh- 
ters are most powerful with their mothers, that they entertain 
the worst notions about the mode by which to procure their 
bread and butter. As this indispensable article of human 
cons umption is not furnished gratuitously by nature, it becomes 
an object of much meditation among young persons how they 
shall obtain it: the idea of working for it being at once dis- 
missed from the mind as something ineffably absurd and con- 
temptible. 

It is indeed curious, and pe rhaps melancholy t to those who 
do not share my pleasure at seeing the world go wrong—to 
observe the various methods that the young ge ntlemen of our 
hopefully bad generation devise, by ‘which to procure their 
subsistence without labor. There isa species of pastime known 
as the Profession of Law, which appears to be the most eager- 
ly sought after; and although the numbers which it absorbs, 
year after year, are immense and truly astonishing, still its 
resources are so indefinite, that a constant increase of its fol- 
lowers is the only consequence of its capacions facility. The 
individual who gives himself to this diversion, expecting in 
return to be provided with the needs of life, abandons, froin 
that moment, all ideas of wholesome labor, and sits calmly 
down to a life of luxurious ease and mecuation, Compan- 
ionship with books and papers, which he never reads, gradu- 
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ally invests him with dignity, and with the adulation of hon- 
est and laborious neighbors, who are only too happy to sur- 
render their estates, piecemeal, to this lazy young gentleman. 
As he grows older, his possessions increase, and he in conse- 


quence attains to various offices and profitable dignities of 


state, such as are supposed fitly to crown the career of true 
statesmen, and self-denying patriots. 

I am glad to see this entertaining and elevating pastime 
coming into such general repute, and so well matched by other 
diversions, hardly less agreeable. Iam pleased to see so many 
well-dressed and indolent young ge ntlemen kindly consent- 
ing to be supported by our diseases, and devoting themselves 
with so much condescension to flattering the self-importance 
of the rest of their species, who are never so much inflated 
with pride, and ready to part with their money, as when pour- 
ing the history of their ailments into the ears of the doctor. 

T am also gratified to witness so many manifesting their 
aversion to the primitive and natural occupation of man, by 
becoming appendages to the other sex, and daintily minister- 
ing to their harmless vanities of dress and adornm« nt. The 
cuntempt with which these various classes regard those un- 
happy men who vex mother earth to procure the food with 
which they are nourished, who provide the fabrics with which 
they are clothed, and build the houses in which they are 
pleased to live, is especially refreshing toa malevolent ob- 
server like myself. I am never weary of contemplating it, 
and will do all in my power to promote its continuance and 
growth. 

I hope that the increase of these rapidly extending pastimes 
may be kept up, until their devotees shall be a large majority 
in every country on the earth, For what end, indeed, were 
the traits of indolence, and of contempt of indus try given us, if 
not to become dominant over the characters of all men pos- 
sessing sufficient soul to appreciate the purpose of their exist- 
ence? The absurdity of self-denial and of industrious appli- 
cation is sufficiently proved, by their being difficult to prac- 
tice. We have quite enough to do, when we do what is easi- 
est. In my estimation, the laborious man is a very proper 
subject of ridic tule, and my malevolence will be satistied when 
I shall have succeeded in utterly exterminating him. 

But, if I cannot do this, it is evident that by bringing 
wholesome labor into gener ral disrepute, and by increasing the 
number of devotees to those elegant pastime sof which I have 
spoken, till they become a large majority of the earth’s inhab- 
itants, I shall succeed in restoring the ancient barrenness of 
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this once thickly settled globe, and, in time reducing its entire 
population to a state of great want and misery. To this, all 
things now plainly tend, and, to insure its complete consum- 
mation, nothing more is necessary than to foment with zeal- 
ous diligence that antipathy to work which is displayed by 
our young menand women. Let them be trained more assidu- 
ously to despise all such individuals as are known to be engaged 
in produc tive employments, and to bestow smiles and favors 
only on such of the opposite sex as are not suspected of going 
counter to their predilections for indolence. Let them be in- 
structed to allure their energetic and ambitious acquaintances, 
by disp laying the delights of their own indulgences, and con- 
trasting them with thos se rigorous oce “payne which the others 
might be disposed to undertake. Let them contrive inge- 
nious processes by which to exalt their own inutility toa much 
higher pitch of esteem and envy than it now enjoys, so that 
all useful labor shall seem by comparison, unspeakably grov- 
elling and unworthy. All this, I have no doubt, they will do, 
and the contemplation of its effects gives me infinite cheer- 
fulness. 

I shall expect, then, to see, after a reasonable space of time, 
the limits of which I shall not atte mpt to designate, lest I frus- 
trate my own wishes, the population of the globe divided into 
two classes, between which there shall be ‘well- nigh infinite 
distinctions. One portion, and by far the largest, shall con: 
sist of those who have never undertaken any business whatever, 
conducive to the support or he appi ness of mankind, and who 
ass their time in some or ‘eof tl 1e clean and elegant diversions 
at which I have already glanced. These shall be surrounded 
with sumptuousness and luxury. They shall have a religious 
creed prepared expressly for themselves, and daintily recom- 
mended to their not unwilling ears, by well qualified and 
graceful orators. From certain articles of their creed which 
I have been permitted to see, I am quite satisfied that it incul- 
cates no such low and vulgar notions of equality, or of a general 
interchange of social benevolence, as have been entertained 
and promulged by many well-meaning but simple men in my 
recollection. It will, on the other hand, raise its adherents 
above such common and base ideas, and will give them such 
a conviction of their own superiority, as will prevent them 
from association with the rest of mankind, both in this 
world and the next. As their numbers increase, and the earth 
becomes less and less productive, their consumption of food 
will gradually diminish, until their bodies assume a remark- 
able tenuity and weakness. They will become delicate and 
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slender, like my young master, who has dieted on plum-cake 
and sw eetmeats, ormy young |: ady, who has been squeezed by 
stays and nourished on slate- pencils, since she left the arms 
of her nurse. They will give over all bodily exertion what- 
ever; and should they be attacked by starvation, they will be 
incapable of making any defence, and will perish outright, 
unless their adulating inferiors sacrifice themselves for their 
support. 

The remaining class will be given up to labor, and to the con- 
tempt of their superiors and themselves They will have no 
opinions of their own, and will regard themse lves as created 
only to minister to the sustenance and gratification of others. 
Their bodies will become distorted and ugly, and their whole 
appearance, owing to their want of self-respect, will be dirty 
and disagree: able. They will gradually lose the use of their 
mental faculties, and will assimilate themselves to animals. 
They will also become oblivious of religion, as something 
with which hard-working and slavish wretches like them- 
selves have no concern. In fine, the y will constantly descend to 
deeper and deeper degradations, till the *y shall have sunk so 
low, that even malevolence like mine could wish them no 
lower. 

Why should philosophers vex emma ea to avert this 
inevitable condition of society, by attempting to correct the 
tendencies of modern notions? If anythi ing is require dd to 
demonstrate the impossibility of their undertaki ing, it is only 
necessary to mention, that the reformers of every age have 
been as busy as themselves in their endeavors to accomplish 
this benevolent design, and without the slightest success, as 
the present badness of men’s ideas plainly proves. Indeed, 
during the present century, in which the “dignity of labor” 
has formed the text of countless discourses and rhymes, has 
not labor itself been more and more shunned as a very dirty 
and despicable thing? Many works on Political Economy 
have preceded this treatise of mine, prepared by authors of 
various degrees of learning and repute, a!l having for their 
0 bject the improvement of the condition of the human spe- 
cies; yet, although I do es rate my own powers extrava- 
cantly high, I predict that my book will influence more men 
and women to go wrong, than have been persut aded to go 
right by these benevolent and ponderous treatises. 

In my opinion, which cannot be too often re pe ated, for it is 
one of great practical value, the prospect of success forms 
the only reasonable motive to human action; nor have I the 
least fear that my treatise, if properly placed before the pub- 
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lic, will not accomplish the object for which I have composed 
it. I design to bring into general odium what the most of 

mankind are already incline d to look at with disfavor, and to 
make those men des _ able whom their indolent neighbors 
can at present hardly bring themselves to regard with ‘suffer- 
ance. There is, to be sure, a vast deal of current talk about 
democracy, and many misguided persons are ready to believe 
that such a thing actu: lly exists; or, at least, that it is in 
prospect. This does not, in the least, affect my comp lacency. 
lies heard this democracy talked about for a long time, 
but, as [ have not yet been disturbed by witnessing an insti- 
tution so contrary to my plans, I have concluded to set it 
entirely out of account. So that, when I come to examine 
into the prospects of the successful i ge of my 
wishes, I find on o1 6 side the fruitless labors of sixty centu- 
ries of benevolent philosophers and Political Economists, and 
the opposition of mankind to their well-intentioned theories, 
and on the other the general inclinations of the world, stimu- 
lated by a long season of ungratified desire, and now, for the 
first time, supported by means similar to those that have 
hitherto opposed them. I can, therefore, see no obstacles in 
the way of the success of my plans; and I hope that my 
readers will co- operate with me to bring about such a state of 
society as I have recommended. 


OUR PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Loneinvs has left upon record his view that Democracy 
is the nurse of true genius; that fine writers will be found 
only in that sort of government, under which they either tri- 
umph or die. But hadthe renowned author of the Treatise on 
the Sublime lived to see the nineteenth century, it is by no 
means certain that he would not have seen cause to modify 
his expressions. That Democracy—the synonym of Liberty— 
is the nurse of true genius, few can with sincerity deny ; but 
the assertion, that in this government writers must necessarily 
be either at the head or at tlre foot of their profession, is now: 
a-days scarcely credible. We have too many plain facts star- 
ing us in the face to leave itso. The unrestrained liberty of 
every individual to think, write and publish, whatever his 
mere fancy dictates, has been so far improv ed upon in the Uni- 
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ted States, as to give rise to a literature which comprehends 
every grade in quality, and which in quantity astonishes even 
the most hearty lover of progress. The rapidity with which 
books are written, and the extreme ease with which an author 
finds a publisher for his manuscript, are matters which can- 
not fail at once to excite our wonder, and to cause us a some- 
what nervous anxiety for our prospects of a national litera- 
ture. Nota day y pas ses, but a new book is presented for con- 
sideration ; and’ the reader's weary eyes have had buta short 
moment’s repose after the conclusion of the last new volume, 
when its place is supplied by another, of which the ink is 
yet barely dried upon its pages. But, although a very sug- 
gestive theme for speculation, we are not at present concerned 
with these; there is another medium through which our lite- 
rary sentencics are more eminently manifested. We are 
swarmed with weeklies, monthlies, and periodicals of every 
description, and sath successive year witnesses an increase in 
their already excessive number. The tables: of contents of 
these magazines, comprise reading matter of every possible 
grade, an inevitable consecuence of the universal privilege 
allowed to eve! ry one wiel ling t he pen for their pages. 

Writing has lately become fashionable, inde od, & passion, 
for it seems to have seized everyb dy capa ble of inditing two 
consecutive sentences in tol oe le English. Theschool-boy is 
rejoiced to know he can see in print his own sentences, a3 soon 
and as fast as he can pl ace them upon paper, while the young 
collegian thinks it a fine thing to be able to write little love 
stories for a ladies’ magazine. Even the del/e is possessed 
with the mania, for she takes pride in composing prosy verses 
in unheard-of-measures. But then, there are those who put 
pen to paper for other purposes than the gr tification ofa rather 
questionable pride. ‘There are those whose pr inted words con- 
tain the essence of thought, whose sentences are the off-shoots 
of a mature and profound intellect ; sayings to be reverenced, 
since they come from minds almost worn to dec: ay by endea- 
vors to benefit mankind. And although itis pleasant to know 
that we possess such minds, it cannot afford any very extreme 
satisfaction to reflect that their labors are nearly lost amid the 
multitude of other productions. 

Such being the characters and diversities of those who fur- 
nish matter for our periodicals, it can occasion no surprise tha 
this part of our literature is of the varied and mixed kind it 
is. Perhaps there may be many and good reasons why this 
state of things is beneficial, or, on the other hand, why it may 
be highly prejudi icial, to our literary character. ‘We are not 
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| ignorant that Dr. Johnson has devoted one whole paper of 
| the Rambler to answering ¢ objections against encouraging 
| petty write rs, and to giving several very substantial erounds 

for his views. But he did not live in our dk ay: and even were 

he now actually among us, we must admit it is possi le he 
might assert that of all the reading aaa which is now 
thrown in our way, that only which is really of true merit, 
would seriously affect men in any respect. We confess our 
inability to argue, in a conclusive way, this part of the ques- 
tion, and we believe a prediction as to what will be the etfect 
(for an effect seems inevitable) of this multiplicity and vari- 
ous grades of writers upon our literature, would be premature. 
Iu this respect, as in most others, our land is an anomaly in 
the history of the world. Past ages furnish us with no paral- 
lel, no hint as to what the event will be li kely to prove. A 
glance ¢ it the state of things, as we have represented them, 
will, however, suggest some considerations which are well 
worthy of our serious attention. 

As every department of writing is open to all, we may ex- 
pect to find, as in truth we do find, all manner of writers de- 
bating questions, the establishment of the true or wrong view 
of which will exert a powerful int uence for or against the 
welfare of our country. We are prepared to say, then, a 
multiplication of these writings aad to conceal the truth. 
While we join hands with the most strenuous in advocating 
| free discussion on all open points, and while we consider this 
| free discussion a fundamental element in republicanism, we 
cannot refuse to recognize the fact that this as well as other 

advantages, may be used to an injurious excess. he wish al- 
| ways to hear both sides of a question fairly, and, if possible, 
with our eeile unprejudiced in favor of either, but when one 
or both of these sides comes to us clogged w ith the considera- 
tion of other, and by no means parallel questions, and clouded 
by all manner of irrelevant inquiries, there is danger of our 
being misled, and that without dis sparagement to our powers 
of reasoning, or, at least, of losing our patience in the endea- 
vor to extract the truth from the mist in which it is concealed. 
That such mists are now continually thrown around all-im- 
portant questions, we appeal for proof to the personal experi- 
ence of every reader. Even could we find time and opportu- 
nity for such a course, it cannot be necessary to our full infor- 
mation on any subject that we take into the account all that 
has been written upon it. Our great want in regard to peri- 
odical literature is a thorough appreciation of those journals 
which can be depended upon as presenting to the mind a di- 
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gestof the matured conclusions of experienced and thoughtful 
men. Though every man may and should think for himself, 
he is narrow-minded and conceited who refuses the assistance 

of the experienced pilot to guide his thoughts into channels. 
Tt does not sound well for our country, to say that our read- 
ing community can support an almost innumerable amount 
of magazines, whose pages are lined with mere bombast which 
leaves, when once read, no trace save an increased liking for 
it, but that many of those journals which study to pre sent, in 
the greatest purity of the language, thoughts such as once 
haan can never be fo rgotten, are suffered to die a natural 
death. And yet, a glance at the history of our periodical 
literature, will suffice to prove that in thi s statement there is 
little exaggeration. We cannot propose a remedy for the dis- 
ease: wecan only ask, and we do it most earnestly, if we 
are not acting without reflection. 

The profession of writer is seriously injured by the extrava- 
gant us ' at present made of the universal liberty to write, 
and it is the only profession, or, if you please, business, in the 
whole list, liable to such unjust encroachments. It has with 
much truth been remarked, that some men are born to write. 
They are good for little else; they do not possess business tal- 
ents, 2 and are not calculated to engage in the ordinary pursuits 
of life, much to their own advantage. Their only recourse 
for subsistence, is that for which nature has fitted them. 
Quiet men, undi sturbed by the business troubles of the world, 
unpre judiced by interests in that world, they are the very pe r. 
sons whose « opinions, matured and well digested, founded 
upon impartial observation, weshould respect t and seek means 
tosecure. But they co places which they, and they alone, 
should ner filled by others, who write merely for the 
pleasure of and whose ideas the world would not have 
missed had me never left the brain in which they originated. 
We do not advocate a law which shall prohibit or in any way 

restrain that liberty of using the pen, to which allusion has so 
often been made. What we ardently desire to see, is a more 
elevated taste in the reading community. A cultivation of 
this must restore to writers rights from which they have 
been unjus stly crowded, but which no legislation can restore 
to them, since it will not be in the power of every one to fur- 
nish matter agreeable to the public mind. 

Our third consideration is not less important than the oth- 
ers. There is some danger that the present tendencies of our 
periodical literature may damage our literary character in the 
eyes of a world, which gazes with an envious stare, upon our 
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iant strides of progress. We do not say we have no period- 
icals which will bear the test of criticism. But we shall not 
be safe in comparing them, either in number or the encour- 
agement they receive, with the swarms and popularity of our 
other monthlies. There can be no surer method of securing to 
ourselves a permanent literary character, than by zdentify- 
ing our literature with our national character. The time 
has come when we can reasonably hope for a journal which 
shall be the true index of our national character. Late 
events teach us that the true republican spirit is reviving 
among us, and that our countrymen are determined to cause 
the very essence of republicanism—Democracy—to be seen 
in every movement, both internal and external, of the nation. 
And it'seems almost superfluous to ask if this determination 
should not be evinced in some permanent way. As we have 
before said, we do not wish to stop those periodicals which 
afford milk for those inactive minds who are unable to digest 
stronger food ; but we are prepared to say, it is, apart from 
other considerations, a matter necessary to our credit, to our 
literary character as a nation, to support by our united and 
utmost efforts, some unimpeachable exponent of our professed 
principles, which, being in themselves immortal, shall impart 
that immortality to their exponent. 

With this we are content to leave our subject, although it 
is a theme sufficiently suggestive, to afford material for a a vol- 
ume. We have endeavored to avoid abstract speculations ; 
if we have been insensibly led to approach such speculations, 
the excuse must be that our “ points” are not susceptible of 
demonstrative proof. Our aim has been to mention those 
things upon which it is our conviction all, on reflecting, must 
agree. We are not inclined to apologise ‘for introducing the 
subject, for it is not credible that any cause which promises to 
act to some effect upon our national character, can be a mat- 
ter of indifference to any lover of his country, and than now, 
there never was a more fit time for investigating such causes. 


8. 
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THE POWER OF CONGRESS OVER INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Tue bill offered by Senator Gwin, of California, to facilitate 
the construction of such lines of railroad as welll unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific frontiers, brought up, though not for 
final settlement, the questions as to the power of the Govern- 
ment to deal with such caterpris es, and the limit by which 
its authority must be controlle In view of the certain 
recurrence of this, or kindred ques sti ons, it may not be improp- 
er to direct attention to a subject which has for many co 
occupied the attention of Congress, and has now attaine “d. by 
the acquisition of California, such importance, that it must 
occupy a large share of the attention of the National Legisla- 
ture for years to come. 

It may be premised, that no reasonable doubt can exist, that 
the Government has the right to construct a railroad through 
any portion of the public lands. It is, so far as these lands 
are concerned, a proprietor no less thé in a trust e, and may 
take, therefore, all necessary steps to improve the v ba of the 
property in its charge. For the same reason, it may give to 
any State or corporation such portions of the public aati as it 
may see fit to bestow, provided that the improvement con- 
templated by such State or corporation will tend to the en- 
hancement of the value of the lands held by it, as the prop- 
erty of the confederated States 

But it er = gravely doul ted whether the Government 
can, with the sent of the States through which a railroad is 

rojected, : assume, within their boundaries, the functions of a 
build 7, even if it be demonstrated that the propose -d improve- 
ment would greatly tend to the common advantage. 

There cannot certainly be occasion to argue that a State 
cannot give to the General Government a power which that 
Government does not possess by the Constitution. If this 
could be, it would be in the power of any State to extend, by 
concession, the operation of the Constitution within its own 
limits. The Constitution would then be a grant only of those 
rights which the States could not resume, but would afford no 
impediment whatever to an éncrease in the power of the 
Government itself. The necessary result would be, that the 
Government would stand in unequal relations to the several 
States, exercising, by consent, powers in one which were de- 
nied to it in others. Indeed, without noting instances, which 
will suggest themselves to every mind, no exercise of legisla- 
tive sov vereignty can be imagined that might not be conducted 
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by the General Government, with the same propriety, within 
the limits of a State, with its assent, as the interference with 
its territorial soverei it is osed can be con- 
ceded ae sent of the States, in many of the internal improve- 
ment projects su — to Congress. ; 

It w ah 1 seem clear, that unless there be a class of powers 
in the General ee rnment, which exist in suspension, so to 
speak, and capable of being exercised within State limits, 
whenever the assent of the State itself is obtained, of which 
this right to conduct a system of internal improvements be 
one, every plan founded upon the assent of the States to the 
making of any work by the National Government must fall 
to the ground. The only que tion to be in wir’ d into is, if 
there be any power in the Government to interfere with, 
engage in, or direct such undertakings, with or without the 
assent of the States, where it is not a proprietor, building 
within its own landed he eck This is a constitutional 
question, which can be answered only on such grounds as the 
If, with the hi tory of its formation, may 


] 
i 


Constitution itsel 
afford us, and to which mere precedents in the history of 
Congress afford no sufficient reply 

On the 26th July, 1787, the various propositions, which had 
been adopted in the Federal Convention, were referred to a 
Committee of Detail, with instructions to report the Consti- 
tution in a formal shape. No part of these resolutions could 
be considered as app Lyi ing, in any particular, to the question 
under discussion, except the f lowing 

“ Resolved—That the National Legislature ought to possess 

1e legislative rights, vested in C sania, and, moreover, to 
legislate in all cases for the general interest of the U nion, and 
also in those to which the States are separately incompetent, 
or in which the harmony of the United States may be inter- 
rupted by the exercise of individual legislation.” 

There was referred to the committee, at the same time, a 
plan of Charles Pinckney, which had been laid before the 
Convention on the 29th of May previons. This plan contained 
the following clauses, among others: 

“The Legislature of the United States shall have the power 
to Jay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. 

“To regulate commerce among all nations, and among 
the several states. 

“To establish post and military roads.” 

Atter further enumeration of powers, it proceeded with this 
additional grant: 

* And to make all laws for carrying the foregoing powers 
into execution.” 
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The Committee on Detail, on the 6th of August, made a 
report, in which the propositions, above referred to, were mod- 
ified, in the following manner: 

The first clause of Mr. Pinckney’s en mn rring the power 
to lay and collect taxes, was adopted ver] In the a 
clause, which we have quoted, the words ‘am cae nations” 
were amended, so as to read “ with hives cae The 
remainder of the sentence was preserved entire. 

The clause “ to establish post offices” was alone reported ; 
and that “ to establish post and military roads” was omitted. 

The general words of Mr. Pinckney above cited, at the 
conclusion of his grant of powers to the government, were 
amended, so as to read thus: 

** And to make all laws, that shall be necessary and proper, 
for carrying into execution the canine powers, and all 
other powers vested by this constitution in the government 
of the United States, or in any de partme nt or office thereof.” 

There was no ne d to al ter the phraseology of this section, in 
order to confer other powers, if the latitudinarian construction 
of the Constitution now in vogue had been entertained at that 
time. The Convention, however, was not of that mind. When 
the clguse was reached, which gave the General Government 
theright “ to establish Post Offices,” Mr. Gerry (Mad.: Debates 
in Conv., p. 1343), moved toadd “ and Post-roads.” On this 
question Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, voted aye, and New Hamp: shire, Con necticut, New 
Jersey, Penns y lvania, and North Carolina, voted no.” It 
wi s carried, therefore, by a vote of six States to five. No 
intimation could be clearer than is afforded by this vote, that 
the addition was looked upon asan enlargement of the powers 
of the Congress, and not as a fuller expression of a conceded 
right. That this is the true construction of the vote is con- 
clusively proved by what occurred subsequently. On the 14th 
Sept., Dr. Franklin moved to add, after the words “ post roads,” 
above alluded to, a power “to provide for cutting canals, 
when deemed necessary.” Mr. Wilson seconded the motion. 
Mr. Sherman objected, and said, “‘ The expense in such cases 
will fall upon the United States, and the benefit accrue to the 
laces where the canals may be cut.” Mr. Wilson replied 
that, “instead of being an expense to the United States, they 
may be a source of revenue.” Mr. Madison “suggested an 
enlargement of the motion, into a power to grt ant ark ‘rs of 
incorporation, where the interests of the United States might 
require, and the legislative provisions of individual States 
may be incompetent.” The words in quotation-marks were 


deemed by him proper to be inserted in the Constitution. Mr. 
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King “ thought the power unnecessary.” Mr. Wilson replied 
that “it was necessary, to prevent a State from obstructing the 
general w elfare.” Mr. King answered that “ the States will 
be prejudiced and divided _—— by it,” thus explaining 
that, when he said it was “ unnecessary,” he meant wnnecessary 
to the purposes of the Union, nad not unnece ssary in the sense 
that it was already a power of the Government. For, in that 
event, he would not certainly have Sonne it as a power 
likely to prejudice and divide the States. Mr. Wilson men- 
tioned “ the in nportance of facilitating, . by : anals, the commu- 
nication with Western Settlements.” Col. Mason was “ for 
limiting the power to the single case of canals.” The motion 
being so modified as to admit of a distinct question, specify- 
ing and limited to the case of canals, the vote was taken: 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Georgia, voted aye, and New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina voted 
no. The vote standing three States in the affirmative, and 
eight in the negative, the amendment was lost. 

There is no more instructive commentary on this alleged 
ower than the pa age ; above cited, which are contained in 
the Madison Debates, first given to the public in 1840. Their 
importance is capable “of estimation, when we recur to the 
debates in Congress upon this aan , and observe the d'ffer- 
ence which earlier knowledge of this fact in history would 
have made in the argument of this question. 

Mr. Clay, in his speech on Internal Improvements, in the 
House of Representatiues, March 13, 1818, made the follow- 
ing remarks: “One member has stated, what appeared to 
him a conclusive argument against = power to cut canals, 
that he had understood that a proposition made in the Con- 
vention, to insert such a power, had soi rejected. To this 
argument more than one sufficient answer can be made. In 
the first place, the fact itself has been denied ; and I have 
never yet seen any evidence of it. But suppose that the 
yang had been made and overruled, unless the motives 
of the refusal to insert are known, gentlemen are not author- 
ized to draw the inference that it was from aren? to the 
power, or from a desire to withhold it from Congres May 
not one of the objections be, that the power was fairly to be 
inferred from some of the specific grants of power, and that it 
was, therefore, not necessary to insert the proposition ; but 
that to adopt i might weaken or bring into doubt other inci- 
dental powers not enumerate “d.” 

Now, it will be seen that the evidence of this refusal is fully 
supplied by the publication of the Madison Papers. Nor arg 
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the reasons for it less manifest.: The brief remarks of Mr. 
Sherman are the very substance of the whole ar 
inexpediency, whi +h, supposing the power to exist, 
the unbroken objection made to its exercise by Congress. 
The proposition of Mr. en was still larger in its scope. 
yparently to the difficulty which the United States 
would experience in conducting such undertakings, he pro- 
posed to confer a power on the Government. to grant charters 
of incorporation for this end; among others, upon wie motion, 
and on that of Dr. Franklin, the question was argued ; and if 
ever debate made any proposition clear, the discussion of that 
subject shows that the proposition was lost, not because the 
Constitution ali id? ( mfperred the power, hut because 7t was 
consider 1 wy edi nt to G?rarnt it. The objections ot Mr. 
Sherman, the remarks of Mr. King and of Mr. Mason, show 
this beyond dispute; and the very defence made by Mr. 
Wilson is conclusive that the argument of ultimate advantage 
to the confederacy was urged by him. We are not, there 
fore, left in any ign yrance of the motives which induced the 
rejection of that power which Dr. Franklin proposed to confer 
upon the Government. 

If other demonstration were needed, th at the general power 
claimed for the Government to embark in works of internal 
improvement is not warranted by the Constitution, it j is sup- 
plied by the lucid expositions made of that instrument by 
Alexander Hamilton. In noticing, in the thirty- third number 
of the Federalist, t 
he says, that the clause conferring upon the Government the 
right to make all Jaws necessary and } r for carrying into 
execution the power vested in the ( G ernment, had been 
held up as a pernicious opportunity for usurpation. But to 
this he replies, “that it may be aflirmed with perfect confi- 
dence, that the constitutional operation of the intended Gov- 
ernment would be precisely the same if these clauses were 
entirely obliterated, as if they were repeated in every article. 
They are only declaratory of a truth which would have re- 
sulted, by necessary and unavoidable implication, from the 
very act of c nstitu iting a federal government, and vesting it 
with certain specified powers. _ He affirms, in the same 
essay, without qualification, “that the sweeping clause, as it 
has affectedly been called, has no other force than to author- 
ize the smauation of the powers previously expressed.” There 
is no want of authority, moreover, to construe the general 
language by which the — of specific powers is preceded 
in the Constitution. In the forty-first number of the Federal- 
ist, Mr. Madison, who had himself proposed, as has been seen, 


; he areuments made against the © onstitution, 
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toamend the report of the committee in a manner large enough 
to include the specific amendment, notices the objection, that 
the power given “to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States,” amounted to ‘a com- 
mission to exercise every power which may be alleged to be 
necessary for the common def nee or genera | welfare.” But 
he says, that “no stronger proot ¢ could be given of the distress 
under which these writers labor for objections, than their 
stooping to such a misconstruction. Had 1 no other enumera- 


ol 
1¢ 
J. 


tion, or definition, of the powers of the c meress been found 
in the Constitution than the general es sion $ Jn t cited, the 


authors of the objection might hai 3 oA s color for it, 
though it would have been diffie ult to find 1 a reason for so 
awkward a form of describing an authority to legislate in all 
possible cases. But what éulien can the objection have, when 
a specification of the objects alluded to by these ge eral terms 
immediately follows, and is not even separ: ated | a longer 
pause than a semic ion 2 ‘or what purpose could the enume- 
ration of particular powers be inserted, if these and all others 
were meant to be included in the preceding general power ?” 

But Madison, not disinclined in the Convention to an 
enlargement of the powers of the Government, calls attention 
to one cire cumst ince, Which conclusive ly establishes the limited 
interpre tat ion W hic h he gave to the general language, which 
"was, 1n hi Ly a subject of repreh es and has since been 
so sap aap cule 1 on by party or sectional policy. He 
notices the similarity of the general ae of the article in 
the Constitution to the description of the objects of the asso- 
ciation of the States, given in the third and eighth articles of 
the agreement for ‘the confederation, which was the only 
comp - until the present Constitution was adopted in 1787 
The object of the Union, as described in the thir 1 article, was 
for the ‘common defence, security of their ] entees, and 
mutual ar a ‘al welfare. In article eight ; is agreed, 
“that all cha arees a war, and all other expens¢ 3 that Shall be 
incurred for the common defence or general welfare, — 
allowed by the United States, in Congress assembled, shall 
be defrayed out of a common treasury.” As Madison justly 
remarks, these articles, construed by the rules ju tify ing the 
construction put upon the new Constitution by those who 
attach so large a meaning to the general words preceding and 
concluding the grant of specific powers, would Sie ive vested a 
the old Federal Congress a power to legislate in all cas 
whatsoever. 

If, then, the power to make internal improvements within 
a State does not belong to the National Government under 
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the Constitution, can the assent of the States, within which 
they are to be made enable the Government to exercise the 
power? There is but one met hod by which the power of the 
Eloverament < can be enlarged, and that is by an alteration of 
the Constitution, ¢ mnferring new grants of sovere ignty. Sup- 
pose that every Sta te in the Union should ass« » pass- 
age of a law giving the Courts of the United States a right 
to try § uits arising r between citizens of the same State: would 
the law thereby become constitutional ? So it may be asked, if 
poco hart in the Union gave Congress the right to make a road 
within its limits, would the power to make it be thus created? 

Nor is the difficulty removed by considering this road a 
post-road. The right to establish post roads, in the words of 
the Constitution, is one thing ;—the right to make them is 
another. The earliest legislation of Congress recognizes this 
distinction. A large number of post-roads and routes were 
established in 1792, 1794, and 1797, that is, were so designa- 
ted, because alae acts did not profess todo more. And, 
proof that the designation of such roads as post-roads was 
limited to roads alre: idy in existence, it need only be said, that 
the acts required the superinte ndir ng officer to report such as 
did not produce one-third of the expense incurred in the 
transportation of the mails, with a view to their discontinu- 
ance, not as reads, but as post-roads. 

The establishment of post-roads is a power necessary to 
Congress, because, unless the Government has the right to 
designate a road as a post-road, a State might undertake to 
control and isolate other sovereign States be closing up ce rtain 
common highways of travel and intelligence. But it will be 
observed, that if the right to es i lish post-roads ont ies with 
it the right to construct them, the Government could spread 
its workmen over every State in the Union. 

There is no road between any two villages which it may * 
declare a post-road. ‘Bas it, therefore, the power to make 
turnpike between them? Had it the power to construct ‘he 
Hudson River Railroad, because it has been or may be de- 
clared a post-road? Such a construction would involve con- 
stitutional law in inextricable confusion, and would tend more 
to consolidation than any policy which could be adopted. 

We will, in a subsequent paper, consider, at some length, 
the powers of the General Gove rmment with relation to rivers 
and harbors ; taking as our guide the history of the Consti- 
tution, referred to in this article, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, so far as they are applicable to the question. 








